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HE Daily News of yesterday contains a curious telegraphic 

rumour of a reaction against Prince Bismarck and his policy in 
Berlin. The double administrative struggle there, first, against 
the Liberals, who (quite rightly) do not want to grant a standing 
army of 400,000 men for an indefinite period, and next, against 
the Ultramontanes, who don’t want to see their priests and 
bishops fined, imprisoned, exiled, and deprived of their 
nationality simply for accepting the very doctrines Romanists 
have accepted any day for centuries back, seems to be 
too much for a Cabinet weakened by the illness of its chief. 
Accordingly, the rumour is that a proposal is under discussion to 
gain over the Ultramontanes for the support of the Army Bill in 
the Reichstag, by throwing overboard the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Government. For this purpose, Prince Bismarck's resignation 
onthe score of illness would be accepted, he would be replaced 
by Field-Marshal Manteuffel, and the Army Bill would be carried 
intact by the votes of the Ultramontanes. We do not give much 
eredit to the rumour. It is quite true that the Liberals are in a 
very unpleasant dilemma between their wish to act as a Liberal 
party should act, in relation to the Army Bill, and their wish to 
act as a Liberal party should not act in relation to ecclesiasti- 
cal policy, They cannot succeed in both lines. But the Emperor 
will hardly desert Prince Bismarck ;—it would be a policy exces- 
sively dangerous to the unity of the Empire ;—and, on the whole, 
we anticipate the virtual collapse of the resistance to the Army 
Bill. The Reichstag does not like being ridden so hard by its 
master, but it will probably not rebel openly, so long as he is 
using it to ride down the Roman Church. 





It has been repeatedly rumoured of late that the Emperor 
Napoleon did not enter into the war with Prussia as rashly 
as was supposed, He had secret alliances both with Austria and 
Italy, and only needed a victory to ensure success. The Temps, 
however, has now published the text of a despatch from Count 
Beust (July 20, 1870,) which shows that Austria, though willing 
to see Prussia defeated, could not, with her ten millions of 
Germans, who ‘‘ saw in the war a national struggle,” and her 
Hungarians reluctant to fight for Austrian ascendancy in Germany, 
promise more than benevolent neutrality until Russia entered the 
field. Count Beust, moreover, doubted if Italy would move until 
the French Army retired from Rome. “ We shall never have the 
Italians in heart and soul with us, if we do not withdraw their 
Roman thorn.” This Napoleon declined to do, but went into 
battle without an ally of any kind prepared to run the least risk, 
except that of helping him to gather up the spoils. 





At Montrose on Monday night, Mr. Baxter spoke at length to 
his constituents on the political situation. We have analysed 
and criticised his speech elsewhere, but have there hardly done 
justice to his placid and even pleased acceptance of the Tory 
Government. “You will perhaps recollect that not very long 
ago I expressed no unwillingness to sit for awhile on the shady 
side of the House, and the prospect of it now affords me very 
considerable, if not unmixed satisfaction.” For the divisions of 





streets of London,—but forever.” It was the Tories’ turn too ;— 
‘*Fair-play is a jewel, and turn-about is fair-play,”—an argu- 
ment which is hardly satisfied by giving the Tories power for only 
10 years out of 42. But more than this, in Mr. Baxter's opinion, 
Mr. Disraeli is the kind of leader the country needs :—‘‘ The 
great master-mind, the man who has led them to victory, and 
without whom they are a mere bundle of sticks, is no 
old-world Tory, but a politician who thoroughly understands 
his countrymen and the House of Commons,” and who “ will 
neither stop nor reverse the engines, though for a time he may 
reduce the vessel's speed.” This is not political disloyalty, for 
Mr. Baxter speaks of Mr. Gladstone with an earnest gratitude 
which is not as usual as it might be just now,—but it is, we 
suspect, that sympathy with the wish for quiet, which he himself 
attributes to the ‘* well-to-do” classes. Lord Russell was a little 
too soon with his watch-cry of ‘* Rest and be thankful.” If he 
had proclaimed it after Mr. Gladstone's toilsome reforms, he 
would have been the man of the situation and the proper leader 
for Mr. Baxter. 


The latest intelligence from Spain is nearly unintelligible. 
Serrano, it is reported, has returned to Madrid to assume the 
ordinary government, while General Manuel Concha, brother, 
we believe, of the better known Captain-General of Cuba, 
assumes the command -in the field. If this is true, Serrano’s 
attack on the Carlist position has failed; but the whole affair 
suggests that there is some intrigue going on, which requires the 
presence of the Marshal in two places at once. Even the fact 
of Serrano’s departure is not accurately known, any more than 
the real position of the Carlists, who several observers believe to 
be negotiating with their opponents. There is no rising in any 
city as yet. 


A telegram from Melbourne (April 7) announces that Mr. 
Layard, the British Consul, who, with Mr. Goodenough, was 
deputed to inquire into the expediency of accepting the sub- 
mission of the Fiji Islands, has decided in favour of the mea- 
sure. ‘ King” Cacobau has accordingly, after consultation 
with his chiefs, offered the sovereignty of the island to Great 
Britain, which, subject to ratification from home, has been 
accepted. If the agreement is ratified by the present Government 
and Parliament, Great Britain obtains a group of islands cover- 
ing an area as large as Scotland, of ‘ amazingly fertile soil,” full of 
harbours, and with a native population of less than 200,000. On the 
other hand, she also obtainsa new responsibility, the extent of which 
can hardly be estimated, as it will depend on the temper of the 
natives. An absolute Governor could, however, protect them, 
it is certain that a revenue can be raised, and the island will serve 
as a point of departure for a sharp attack on kidnapping. We 
only hope that should the new property be accepted, it will be 
accepted compietely, that the islands will be made a Queen's 
Colony, and that the wretched muddle called a Protectorate will 
not be tried. 


The Famine news of the week indicates little real change in the 
position. There is a report of 500 deaths in Hattee, a subdivi- 
sion of Tirhoot previously stated to be in great danger ; but relief 
has been afforded, and the Viceroy appears to believe that, in 
Tirhoot at least, the precautions are sufficient. This is also the 
belief of our own correspondent, who says almost too much is 
being done for Behar. A report that the grain stored up, rice 
excepted, is perishing, is most serious, but proof is needed that 
the statement applies to more than one locality. The worst 
fact established seems to be that in Tirhoot the tanks 
and wells are drying up quite five weeks before the 
full rains can be expected. The number of persons upon 
the relief-works is given at 767,492, and apparently this applies 
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to Tirhoot alone, and is entirely independent of the numbers 
fed in the villages,—as, for example, in the “ bad” sub-district 
of Baheyra, where “ the most wretched are being fed by the head- 
men in their homes.” We have elsewhere attempted to describe 
the phase into which the famine has now entered, and our 
readers will find in our correspondence an account of the exertions 
made to save Behar. ‘The writer's account, though too favour- 
able as to the result of all these efforts, his date being March 
11, is that of one of the few Anglo-Indians who know what 


famine actually means. 

Sir George Campbell has sailed for England, under compulsion 
of his physicians, and Sir R. Temple has taken charge of the 
Government of Bengal. Sir George Campbell has proved an 
able, though over-brusque administrator, whose great merit has 
been to make Government felt in the interior of his enormous 
dominion, while his great fault has been an over-belief in the 
effectiveness of a published order. He brings fresh and thorough 
knowledge of the famine to the aid of the Council of India. It 
is, however, a pity that he should stop there, as it is in Parlia- 
ment, where India is so badly represented, that he is most re- 
quired. He can advise just as well as a Member, without being 
buried alive in masses of detailed work. 


Mr. Roebuck is more delighted with himself than ever, if it is 
possible to find a comparative degree for a state of mind which 
appears to be always one of political ecstasy over his own virtues 
and achievements. In his speech at Sheffield on Monday night, 
however, he really had something good to tell of himself. When 
requested by the Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, to serve on the 
Labour Laws Commission, he accepted, but urged at the same 
time that at least two distinct representatives of the work- 
should be on it, and he suggested Mr. 
Hughes, and Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison,—two of whom were nominated, Mr. Disraeli having 
quite agreed with Mr. Roebuck, and addressed him in 
these remarkable words, which Mr. Roebuck records :—‘* My 
dear Roebuck, it’s the very thing I said to Mr. Cross. 
You and I have come to the same conclusion.” No 
doubt it was a just conclusion, but it is meagre justifi- 
cation for the eestasy with which Mr. Roebuck regards 
his own merits. He declares that he would say to Mr. Halli- 
day, and any other accuser among the working-men, ‘ Look 
at what I have done, and for what I have doneit. I have never 
been a paid agitator. I have never lived on the hard earnings of 
my fellow-workmen. I have never gone forward to spread dis- 
content among working-men against masters whom they ought 
I have done none of these things, and therefore 
perhaps you dislike me. I am not like unto you. My life has 
been dedicated, such as it is, to my country.” Perhaps 
his country might be more impressed if Mr. Roebuck had not 
“dedicated ” even greater energies to reminding her of the obli- 
gation, and warning her against any mistaken gratitude to rival 
politicians, ‘ Codlin’s your friend, not Short,” has been Mr, Roe- 
buck’s constant ery to the country. But his country, like little 
Nell in the ‘* Old Curiosity Shop,” probably remains incredulous. 


ing-men 
donald, Mr. Burt, Mr. T. 


to respect. 


Captain Glover has been entertained at a banquet at Liver- 
pool, and has made a speech denying absolutely the report that 
any want of cordiality existed between himself and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. ‘Their official intercommunication was always accom- 
panied by private notes of the most cordial character, a state- 
ment curiously at variance with the apparent tone, though possibly 
not the intended tone, of the letters published by his brother. How- 
ever that may be—and Captain Glover must know his own meaning 
best—he states that the great obstacle to raising native troops is 
the existence of slavery as an institution recognised by British 
law and British Courts, the masters wanting, apparently, to be 
paid the full value for their slaves, Till slavery was abolished, 
nothing could be done upon the Gold Coast. Captain Glover 
praised Captain Sartorius as an accomplished soldier, but declared 
his march through Coomassie outdone by Lieutenant Barnard’s 
act in storming with only 150 men an Ashantee camp with 2,000 
men in it, whom he drove out. He added that twenty miles 
above Accra, which was only twenty-two days’ journey from 
Liverpool, they could dig for gold just as they dig for potatoes 
in England. They had only to send an agent to ascertain the 
facts, and his only danger would be that of breaking his neck 
down a gold-pit. ‘The statement is doubtless accurate, but as far 


as Liverpool is concerned, wants, perhaps, one other word of ex- 


Mac- | 


| 


| planation. Whose is the gold? The Coast is not yet a Queen's 
colony, nor, if it were, could we confiscate all existing rights, 


The Times publishes a remarkable letter from Rangoon, from 
some one who must have access to official information. }{e 
|announces that the French in Cochin-China are engaged in the 
| conquest of Tonquin, a dependency of Anam, and have already 
| in spite of the resistance of the Tonquinese, occupied Hanoi, and 
| annexed five provinces, which, however, they have some difficulty 
| in pacifying. The writer announces farther that the French haye 
|found the Sonkoi navigable into the southern portion of the 
Western provinces of China, and clears up the puzzle as to the 
sudden strength displayed by the Chinese against the Mussulmans, 
The Chinese had the aid of French rifles, and as is believed, of 
French officers, who materially aided in the conquest of the 
Mohammedan capital, Talifoo. The French cannot manage 
colonies, but an open water-road into South-Western China ought 
to give them a most important trade. 





The old Birmingham currency doctrine, under the name of 
‘‘inflation,” seems to have got strong possession of the American 
mind. both Houses of Congress recently passed a resolution 
authorising an increase in the issue of greenbacks to 400,000,000 
dollars; and a still bolder proposal, to allow free banking ant 
increase the greenbacks to 800,000,000 dollars, is very hotly 
discussed. If we understand the latter proposal, the paper 
currency is to be doubled, and anybody is to issue notes who 
likes,—a measure which would result in a short time in a crash 
|such as we have not seen since the South-Sea Bubble broke, 
| It is possible that the man who issues notes is to keep 
|a proportion of greenbacks available for their conver- 
sion, but in either case the idea is evidently based on 
| the notion that, by some hocus-pocus or other, it is pos- 
| sible to get more hay out of a field than there is grass in 
| it. Almost every nation has believed that at some time or other, 
| but we should have thought Americans the last persons to be so 
‘taken in. While the fit lasts, English investors will do we!l to 
| bargain for nothing but gold. 





The anti-liquor crusade in the United States has received 
a very severe blow in Massachusetts. It appears that 
ithe Customs Laws, which are passed of course by Con- 
| gress, the Federation alone having control over sea-borne 
| imports, contain some clauses forbidding States from pass- 
ling laws involving the seizure of imported goods. It is 
open, therefore, to any publican to import liquor, pay the duty 
thereon, and sell the same, until stopped by the action of Con- 
gress. Mr. Young, of Boston, whose stock of champagne was 
| Seized under Massachusetts law, has obtained a decision of the 
| Supreme Court, Boston, to this effect, and his liquor has been 
| restored, and his store reopened. If Congress could make all 
| liquor contraband unless imported, it would probably do more 
| good than any teetotal crusade. It would extinguish the sale 
| of ‘* Bourbon,” the rye whisky which is the curse of America, 
|and would raise a revenue large enough to pay the interest on 


| the whole Debt. 


| The annual Co-operative Congress commenced this year at 
| Halifax, on Monday, with a remarkable speech from the chair- 
man, Mr. 'T. Brassey. After stating that the number of co-opera- 
tive societies in England and Wales was 746, with 300,587 
| members, and making some remarks on the system as a gauge of 
| the workman’s rightful claims, he being sure, as master, not to pay 
| himself too much, and as man not to ask too little, Mr. Brassey 
explained the impossibility of managing a large co-operative con- 
| cern without establishing a dictatorship. Democracy did not payat 
all. Co-operative shareholders would not pay enough for managing 
| ability, while, without a concentration of management, the 
| tradition of good work, which is essential to profitable prices, 
could not be kept up. The largest co-operative concern in the 
kingdom had failed for want of a good manager and an en- 
lightened despotism, which, however, might be vested, as Mr. 
| W. Morrison suggested, in a Cabinet. In small undertakings co- 


| operation in management as well as labour might succeed, but in 


large ones organisation was required, and the power of organising 
was a scarce, and therefore a dear quality. There can be no doubt 
of the excessive reluctance of democracies to pay high for brain- 
work, but that must surely be a temporary defect, the result of 
want of knowledge. Nobody will pay high for what he does 
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not ‘appreciate, but even democracies will pay anything for 
successful Generals. 





Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a speech made “in connection with,” 
but not to, this Congress, took occasion to make a very curious 
remark. He lamented the inequality of fortunes in England more 
than the inequalities of other kinds. A man who had made a 
great fortune usually did more good than harm with it, 
but inherited wealth, as a rule, did more harm than good 
in the world. Is not that equivalent to saying that wealth 
can seldom be used well at all? The young, who cannot 
acquire, but only inherit it, are sure to abuse it, while those who 
make it are old before they can begin to do the good expected 
of them. Mr. Goldwin Smith takes his illustrations from Oxford 
and Cambridge, but the sons of the rich are not the rich them- 
selves, and are unburdened either with the power or the responsi- 
bilities of money. Besides, they are boys ten years longer than 


other men. 


We hope Mr. Cross is not bent on earning the unenviable 
reputation of intervening without adequate reason in the usual 
course of the law. We referred last week to the remission of 
half the sentence on a young man convicted before a London 
magistrate of cruelty to a cat. But besides this, a pardon 
has been granted by the Crown, on Mr. Cross’s 
advice, about which he was questioned in Parliament, 
when his answer appeared to us to be satisfactory. It 
was the case of a lady calling herself Comtesse de Civry, who 
had been convicted before Mr. Commissioner Kerr of obtaining 
goods on false pretences, but whose sentence was deferred for 
further inquiries. Mr. Cross said that on all but one of the 
counts of the indictment Mr. Commissioner Kerr saw no evi- 
dence to convict, and that on the remaining count he wanted 
more information, and that having got it, there appeared no 
further justification for detaining the prisoner. It is, how- 
ever, now alleged that an understanding had been entered 
into that the case should stand over till the next Ses- 
sions, for further evidence to be procured on both sides; 
and that the prisoner was set free before the evidence 
which the solicitors for the prosecution had been carefully col- 
lecting, both here and abroad, had been sent in and considered. 
If this be so, Mr. Cross’s reply on the subject was very inadequate, 
and the liberation of the prisoner clearly premature ; and, at all 
events, the case needs further explanation. Mr. Cross is hardly 
aware how greatly his moral influence depends on a reputation 
for firmness and judicial imperturbability of mind in administering 
the law. A hasty and vacillating Home Secretary is as much out 
of place as a magnetic needle by way of substitute for an anchor. 


The Church Conservatives of the present day have learnt 
something at least by the history of recent years. They see the 
folly as well as the injustice of a scornful or stand-off attitude 
towards Dissent. The great Richmond-Cemetery question seems 
in a fair way to be settled as it ought to be. Mr. Procter has 
been brought to his knees, and beyond that, an amendment has 
been carried in the Richmond Vestry, by a majority of nine, 
virtually censuring his conduct, and declaring that if the objec- 
tionable wall round the Dissenters’ portion be not removed 
within three days, ‘memorials should be presented to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and to the Bishop of the diocese, 
requesting that the ground may not be consecrated till the wall 
has been removed.” The spirit shown in carrying that amend- 
ment is one worthy of a national Church. If Churchmen had 
always acted in the same spirit, even during the last forty years, 


doubted, we think, that, of late at least, the asserted claims 
to work ‘ miracles’ have not been quite so coldly and antagonis- 
tically treated, as has been usual with the authorities of the Roman 
Church. One pardons the occasional recourse to artificial stimulus 
in a dejected frame of mind; but the Pope has himself quite 
lately declared, in one of his allocutions, that he regarded the 
perfectly helpless state of the Church as the best guarantee for 
a speedy divine intervention. That is the precise moral 
condition, we take it, of the French Catholics. They think 
things look so bad, that a miracle must be at hand, on the 
dramatic principle that except in tragedies,—(and how could 
the history either of France or of the Church be ultimately 
tragic ?)—when things are at the worst, the deus ex machina de- 
scends. ‘That may be true, but then the human drama is not the 
school in which to learn how to forecast the destinies of nations 
or the ways of God. 


The case of ‘‘ Dolan v. the London and North-Western Railway 
Company ” should be a warning to jurymen not to accept so im- 
plicitly as they often do the statements of persons who apply for 
compensation from railway companies for injuries received in rail- 
wayaccidents. Mr. Dolan was a horse-dealer who, with four horses 
and a groom, was on his way to a Rugby horse-fair on 16th No- 
vember last, when a collision occurred. His case was that he 
was severely injured, and he remained, according to his own ac- 
count, laid up in a hotel at Rugby for some time, where 
he was visited by several doctors. In his cross-examination 
the plaintiff admitted having written letters to his brother- 
in-law and wife, in which he spoke of having been “ foxing a 
little,” in the hope of getting ‘“‘something handsome” out 
of the company,—a ‘‘ big lump,” he calls it in another letter,— 
and tells them not to be uneasy if they get a telegram from him 
implying that something serious had happened to him. Indeed, 
in one of the letters he requests his brother-in-law to get an 
account of the accident inserted in some paper, saying that nine 
persons were injured, “and the only one seriously injured was 
an [rish horse-dealer, Mr. Dolan.” ‘To his wife he says, ‘‘ We 
ran into a coal train, and we all got safe, but I am going for 
£1,000 for losses and damages, and will get it, so I have 
to be very quiet for a day or two.” The jury gave him 
£100, probably for the injury to one of the horses, but the 
North-Western Company, if they can use Mr. Dolan’s admission 
as to the authorship of the letters, or otherwise prove it, would 
certainly have prima facie ground for a prosecution against him 
for an attempt to obtain money on false pretences. A state- 
ment was made, but apparently not proved, that he had actually 
sent his groom to buy some blood for the purpose of making 
his internal injuries appear the greater. 


The Times gives an account of the strange practice of “ flogging 
Judas Iscariot” which the Portuguese sailors went through 
yesterday week even in the London Docks. ‘This consists in be- 
labouring a wooden image of Judas Iscariot, roughly carved, 
and clothed in an ordinary sailor's suit and a red worsted 
cap. This image is first hauled into the fore - rigging, 
after which the sailors go to mass ; on their return it is ducked 
| three times in the water, hoisted on board, kicked round 
| the deck, and lashed to the capstan, when the crew, in a high 
| state of excitement, belabour it with knotted ropes till every 
vestige of clothing is ripped off the wooden back, when the 
effigy is burnt. A more barbarous mode of commemorating the 
mild reproval, ‘‘ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
| kiss ?” than a ceremony the like of which Dickens invented to ex- 
| press the preternatural malignity of his hideous dwarf, Mr. 
| Quilp, can hardly be conceived. But Christianity itself assumes in 





we should not have had the ery for Disestablishment which has | different countries shapes at least as divergent as that of Dickens's 


done so much to break up the Liberal party. 


The Bishop of Orleans has published an admirable pastoral on | 


the morbid condition of the French mind in relation to alleged 
miracles and prophecies, on which we have commented elsewhere. 
But we may call attention here to the evidence which the Bishop 
gives of the aversion with which the Court of Rome has usually 
regarded these spurious supernaturalisms. Under many of the 
Popes, the ecclesiastical tribunals exerted themselves energetically 
to punish such impostors. Cardinal Albitino, who wrote near 
the end of the seventeenth century, mentions twenty condemna- 
tions in his own time for offences of this kind. Even the 
Present Pope has expressed his scorn for the modern prophe- 
cles, which he has treated as childish; but it can hardly be | 


brutal dwarf and that of the perfect man. 


It is stated, we see, that one change has already occurred in 
the Ministry, Sir J. Karslake having resigned from increasing 
ill-health. We regret to hear that he is suffering from an 
affection of the eyes. Sir R. Baggallay will, it is said, be the 


| Attorney-General, and Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., Solicitor-General, 


if he can only make sure of his constituents at Norwich,—a very 
doubtful point. 


Jean Luie has been found guilty, and sentenced to penal 
servitude for seven years. 


Consols were on Friday 923-92}. 
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MR. BAXTER AT MONTROSE. 

| is certainly full time that we Liberals were out in the 
cold. Here is Mr. Baxter, an able man, a thorough- 
going Liberal, and an ex-Minister of some authority, though 
not of Cabinet rank, making a speech on the political situation 
with hardly more than one or two points of which we can 
profess to feel any sympathy. He is very fair to the party in | 
power, but with one or two exceptions, what he approves and | 
hopes for from them, we disapprove and hope they will refuse ; 
and we may as well confess that till we see the formation of a 
new Liberal party on a programme very different from Mr. 
Baxter’s, we shall be as content as he is, though on different 
grounds, to acquiesce in the interregnum of a Conservative 
Government. Clearly, as Mr. Baxter justly observes, while 
there is this wide diversity between the aims of professing | 
Liberals, the Liberal party must proceed tentatively, and cannot 
look for a powerful and united organisation. There are certain 
key-notes of sound policy which the Conservatives have, by acci- 
dent, as it were, for the present made their own, which we in- 
deed believe to belong to no party creed, but if to any, certainly 
not especially to the Conservative ; but so little regard has Mr. 
Baxter for these, that he congratulates himself on the excellent 
chance which Mr. Disraeli has now got of ridding himself of 
the accidental connection of the Tory party with them, and of 
falling into the very blunders for which, in part, the Liberals 


elasticity of her confidence in the successful solution of her vari. 
ous class-struggles will decline. You cannot diminish the whole 
area in which a great nation feels her strength and recognises 
the legitimate influence of her vitality, without seriously dimin- 
ishing her strength and her self-confidence even in the nar- 
rower fields which are left. The conditions of the case are very 
much the same as those which affect the missionary enterprises 
of the Church. No Church has ever been known to give up 
missionary enterprise in the view of retiring upon more strictly 
obligatory work, without losing hope and life in that field of 
strictly obligatory work. The field of our activity is the 
measure of our energy; you cannot enlarge it without 
giving incidental evidence that the vitality of the nation 
is growing, or contract it without giving equally impressive 
evidence that the vitality of the nation is on the decline, 
So far are we from agreeing with Mr. Baxter, that we 
hold it the chief advantage of the present Conserva- 
tive Government that it is committed, so far as it is com- 
mitted at all, to a policy of tenacity, not of retreat, on the 
points indicated by Mr. Baxter. We no more hold this to be 
in the party sense a Conservative policy than we should regard 
it as, in the same sense, a Conservative policy to enforce the 
authority of the law and keep up the standard of Education, 
But assuredly to our minds the true Liberal policy is not to 
diminish the range of national energy and hope, but cautiously 
and prudently to extend it. 





have suffered. Again, there are causes to which, in our 
esteem, the Liberals have no choice but to be faithful, even | 
at the cost of staying out of power till the nation is recon- 
verted to them ;—but on these Mr. Baxter seems quite willing 
to display a judicious caution. The outcome of his speech 
seems to us to be mainly this,—that if the Conservatives, on 
the one hand, abandon all their best principles, and the) 
Liberals, on the other, freely modify some of their best princi- 
ples, both parties will be so popular that there will be very little | 
to choose between them. We agree that there will be in that | 
case very little to choose between them, because the Liberals | 
won’t be hot and the Conservatives won’t be cold ; but between 
Laodicean Conservatives and Laodicean Liberals, we confess 
that the only matter for choice would seem to be which of them | 
the nation should take the earlier occasion to expel beyond 
“the barrier of its teeth.” 

First, Mr. Baxter is sanguine as to the probability of Mr. 
Disraeli’s cutting down the Army, and openly recognising that a 
great change has passed over our foreign policy, which renders it 
quite unnecessary to provide for the contingency of any inter- 
vention of England in Continental affairs. He encourages Mr. 
Disraeli to educate his party on this point, and praises him 
freely for having appointed to the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty strong civilians, for the most part versed in finance, 
from whom a policy of this kind may be hoped, and even 
expected. Even as a question of mere administration, this, 
policy of never leaving the Army alone, but always pottering | 
away at its numbers, seems to us a miserable mistake ; but | 
our objection goes further than that. In another part of his) 
speech he presses on the Government the duty of contracting | 











Again, Mr. Baxter seems to hint that it is the true policy 
of the Liberal party to adapt itself to the timid well-to-doism 
of the average voter, under our present town and county 
suffrage. ‘Let our professional agitators,” he said, “ take 
warning by what has happened, and not by their precipitation 
and want of thought alarm a well-to-do population, and so 
retard the triumph of measures which they have at heart.” 
This, taken with Mr. Baxter’s remark in the previous sentence 
that we ought to keep in mind “that all classes have now a 
fair representation,’ appears to imply that Liberals should not 
press on at present the extension of the suffrage to the rural 
labourers, lest we should alarm the well-to-do people who are 
now our masters. We do not say that Mr. Baxter meant 
precisely this. But certainly that is the sort of lesson which 
most of his readers will deduce from what he said, and 
it seems to us a lesson fatal to Liberalism. We, of course, 
don’t desire to frighten the well-to-do, any more than Mr. 
Baxter. But if Liberalism has ever meant anything, it has 
meant a steady advocacy of justice to those who are unable 
to take care of themselves, in spite of the claim of ‘ the well- 
to-do,’ and we don’t like the sound of this new warning against 


| reform. The danger of aristocratic wrath had something stimu- 


lating in it; the danger of middle-class selfishness had some- 
thing stimulating in it; but the danger with which we are 
now threatened, of the half-apathetic disapproval of a large 
proportion of the population, too prosperous themselves to 
care for the unsuccessful and struggling members of their 
own class, is morally suffocating rather than stimulating. It 
suggests that if you are strenuous in your cause, you will not 
be so much defeated in a battle of argument and a struggle 
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our territorial possessions in bad climates, and indeed his advice | of sentiment, as find yourself sticking in the mud of a deep, 
seems to be in favour of virtually retiring from the Gold Coast. | but wide-spread apathy. Liberalism will cease to be a creed 
Now we must say once more what we have said so often,— | altogether, if its wise men are to tell us to study the well-to- 
that whichever party in the State first avows its belief that | do voter, and not agitate his nerves. For our own parts, we be- 
England should efface herself on the Continent of Europe, and | lieve that the rural labourers are the only class left who seriously 
should, on whatever score, contract her field of energy in those | and habitually fear, and not unfrequently suffer, class-injustice 
regions where she is the pioneer of progress and the tutor of | at the hands of their fellow-citizens ; and that the reason of this 
barbarians, will (very surely, and not without reason.) sacrifice | is that they cannot as yet make their voice heard in Parlia- 
its own prospects, and without any better result to the nation | ment, and are indeed indirectly represented, so far as they 
than to dwarf its energy even in home affairs, and diminish | are represented at all, by men chosen chiefly by the class 
generally the enterprise, the self-reliance, the high practical | most frequently in keen conflict with their own. Mr. Baxter’s 
initiative, of Englishmen. We have no wish at all either to| desire that Liberalism shall mufile its voice to the note most 
see England meddling in quarrels in which Englishmen | agreeable to the ‘well-to-do’ mind, is to us something very 
have no concern, and with none of the parties to which | like the surrender of Liberalism altogether,—that is, if Liberal- 
they can have any hearty sympathy, or to see her an-/| ism mean a cause which aims at impartial justice to all sections 
nexing territory from motives of ostentation in places| of the people. 

where she has founded nothing, and whither she is drawn, | Nor can we say that we feel much compensated for Mr. 
therefore, by no principle of duty or of order. But/ Baxter’s doctrines on the subject of imperial and colonial 
once let Englishmen make up their minds that England has| and electoral policy, by the fancy Budget which he suggested 
no duties in Europe except those which she owes to her cus-| for the amusement of his constituents. The general idea of 
tomers and the foreign manufacturers from whom she buys, and | that Budget was, first, to cut off all the small duties both in 
we may be quite certain of this,—that even in relation to foreign | Customs and Excise (including several, by the way, which are 
customers and foreign manufacturers, we shall soon take a| really outworks of large duties,—for instance, the duty on 
much humbler position. And once let Englishmen determine | coffee could not be wholly repealed without a considerable in- 
on the policy of contracting our circle of colonial possessions, | road on the tea duty, and the duty on confectionery could 
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hardly go at all if the sugar duty were to remain, as we should | policy to the farthest extremity of the globe. Frenchmen 
et all our sugar sent in the form of comfits); then, again, to | see this as regards their Assembly still less, but the events 
opeal the railway passengers’ duty, to take a penny off the|of the past few years are slowly bringing home to their 
Income-tax, and devote the rest of the surplus to a re-/ minds that the Assembly is very strong, that it can maintain 
duction of the tea and sugar duties. We do not object order, that it can pass great laws, that if only its renewal, 
to the repeal of the railway passengers’ duty, on con-| either by entire or partial re-elections were made easy, it might 
dition, however, that the railway monopolists concede some | at once reign in and represent France. No Assembly was ever 
advantage by which the whole people will benefit as an | weaker in appearance than this one, for, elected as it was after 
equivalent,—for clearly there would be no fairness in simply | twenty years of despotism, and for an immediate and special pur- 
putting an additional dividend into the pockets of railway | pose, no one ever contained so few able men, or fell so quickly out 
shareholders,—but as regards the remaining items of Mr. of accord with the ascertained feelings of the people. It has 
Baxter’s fancy Budget, how much would it do either to in-| developed no new man of original power, has produced no 
crease the public sense of the fairness of our system of taxa- | fresh orator, unless it be M. Challemel-Lacour, who is still in- 
tion,—a matter of first-rate importance,—or to give a real | visible to the people, and has revealed no statesman acceptable to 
stimulus to industry? The first point is the one of the| the permanent bureaucracy which keeps “affairs,” the daily 
greatest importance, for our system of taxation is so light | business of the country, in orderly movement, It has seemed to 
in itself that it is only to certain classes on whom it| be torn by faction, to be distracted by tumults, to be split 
presses with undue and unequal weight that it is a serious | into irreconcilable parties, to contain every element of weakness 
burden at all, and to them it is not only a burden, but justly | and discord, and yet see what it has done. It made a shame- 
enough, @ grievance. It does seem to us of infinitely more | ful, if necessary peace, yet never was menaced by the people, 
moment that the relatively unequal pressure of taxation | who, if they felt the necessity, felt keenly also the shame. 
on different classes should be adjusted, than that any | It, being avowedly sovereign, crushed the Commune. It raised 
particular quantity of taxation should be remitted. The|a vast loan, of which its electors, in full confidence, sub- 
Income-tax presses with most unequal pressure at its/| scribed infinitely the larger part. It maintained order 
lower end. It hardly touches the working-classes at all, even|so completely, that in the height of the struggle with 
those who are in receipt of large weekly wages. But on the| the Commune—that is, of a vast civil war—the banking 
small shopkeepers and the humbler professions it presses with | credit of France did not suffer, the notes never sank more 
most undue severity. Mr. Baxter proposes no relief to this | than a fraction below the metallic currency, and daily business 
grievance at all, except what is implied in the remission of a | was less interrupted by pecuniary trouble than it frequently is 
penny in the pound to all alike. That leaves the relative | in Great Britain or the United States. It may be said all this 
grievance where it was. It leaves the prospect of its being | was due to M. Thiers, and no doubt the presence and authority 
just as heavy as ever again, when our necessities oblige us to| of that clear-sighted statesman had much to do with the 
raise the tax again. We should earnestly regret the adoption | success of the Assembly in which he sat; but still M. Thiers 
of a proposal the drift of which was to diminish the whole | was but Premier, and was dismissed when the Assembly chose, 
quantity of taxation without altering the relative inequality | without resistance or convulsion. The Assembly dismissed him 
of its strain. Then even as to the very useful simplification of | of its own will and against the will of the nation, but still it 
the Customs and Excise system which Mr. Baxter suggests, is | dismissed him successfully, appointed his successor, and has 
it quite wisely conceived ? No doubt, so far as these changes | ever since maintained itself with unbroken authority. There isa 
go, they would give a certain impulse to industry, but would | quasi-despotic Executive resting on the basis of influence with 
they give anything like the same impulse to industry as the| the Army, and there are signs, growing daily stronger, of 
new sense of fairness which would result from a more equit- | national distrust, but still the Assembly is the pivot of power. 
able adjustment of the Income-tax? Mr. Baxter seems to us| The Marshal declares still that he shall obey its vote, or if he 
to merge the moral in the physical side of finance. | makes a mental reserve, makes it in favour of a previous vote, 
We have said that there were but few points on which | that which professed to fix irrevocably his own tenure of 
we could really recognise the Liberal leader in Mr. Baxter. | power. The wildest Legitimists, men who believe that moral 
But there are two such points,—his hearty support of | right rests permanently elsewhere, surrendered hope when 
the principle of the factory legislation, and even of the | they knew that the majority would not vote for the White 
extension of that principle from ten to nine hours,| Flag. The maddest Clericals know that the Temporal Power 
and his unfeigned satisfaction in the prospect of the| must wait till the Assembly is willing to wage war for its 
abolition of the preposterous Scotch law of hypothec. | re-establishment. The most fanatic Reds know that unless 
But when these are the sole points of policy contained in a| the Assembly were of their colour they would be crushed like 
long speech, on which we can heartily go with Mr. Baxter, we | frogs, and would regard a victory in the Assembly as worth 
fear we must admit that Liberals are for the present at sixes| more, much more, than a_ successful insurrection. The 
and sevens, and that if Tories are really united, they have| Assembly passes the most annoying laws, imposes the 
every right to reign in our place. With all our respect for; most onerous taxes, suspends the municipal liberties of all 
Mr. Baxter, we could feel no enthusiasm for a policy such as | France, and still the only resistance it meets assumes the 
he sketched out on Monday to his constituents at Montrose. | entirely legitimate form of the election of Deputies opposed, 
| not to its existence, but to its policy. M. de Broglie thunders 
| out decrees, circulars, speeches, but he does not pretend that 
THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. his Government could live for a day against a hostile majority. 
io: there are a great many ominous signs in the situation | The Left denounce and ridicule the Assembly, and even, on 
of France is clear enough, and neither the French Press ‘one occasion, seceded from its deliberations, but only because 
nor the correspondents of the English newspapers can be said | they think the time has arrived for a renewal of the general 
to neglect the duty of making those signs still clearer, but there | elections,—a project not only within the limits of legality, but 
is one hopeful sign about which we think scarcely enough has within those limits as interpreted by men of the school of 
been said. This is the increase of evidence that a single and | Earl Russell and the late Earl Grey. This power, more- 
sovereign Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, can el over, so remarkable in politics, penetrates even social life, 
France. If it were once possible for all Frenchmen to per-|To be the friend or the relative of a powerful member 
ceive that, to believe that, to accept that, as a fixed mental is still the quickest passport to office, and a new orator 
datum, five-sixths of the political difficulties of France would | who rose on the side of the majority would have only 
disappear, for her internal contests might go on as ours go on, to ask and have. Even the ridiculous efforts of M. de Broglie 
within a scarcely visible, but still impenetrable boundary of | to suppress freedom of discussion—as, for example, his recent 
legality. That Frenchmen should not all perceive this yet is | circular through the Havas Agency forbidding journalists to 
natural enough, for the French mind, though distinctly legal | say that he is erypto-Royalist, or that there are divisions in 
and inclined to execute its wildest impulses through the | the Cabinet, or that the Septennat tends to foster Monarchical 
forms of law, is less inclined to believe in the strength | institutions—shows in a bad way the power of the Assembly 
of representative bodies than the LEnglish,—and the and the electorate. M. de Broglie is certainly not afraid of 
nglish, as a body, are hardly aware of the irresistible | any impression “false news’’ may make upon Marshal 
strength their Parliament wields. Only a few observers | MacMahon, and can therefore be oppressing the Press only 
even here comprehend how very great that strength is, how | from fear lest it should influence electors, and through them 
instantly the wishes as well as the votes of Parliament | the Deputies upon whom he relies—vainly, as we imagine—to 
are obeyed, how the mere anticipation of a possible expres- | pass the Constitutional laws. 
sion of opinion by the House of Commons deflects all British | But we may be told that all this has been secured, and more 
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especially order has been secured, through Marshal MacMahon | locked out in Suffolk in hundreds at a time, the movement ig 
me as Army and bar peer — of beeen be —- in are “rs oe — — no Uslonta 
e bureaucracy an e agents it directs. Just so, and what is henceforward to be employed on the Duke o tland’ 
better proof a you te that an Assembly in France can | estates,—a report which, if hee, should be suede ‘t 
exercise sovereignty, than that it is obeyed by so powerful and | may have a direct political effect. As usual, as the conflict 
professional an Army, and so enormously numerous a corpora- widens, abler advocates enter the field on either side, and the 
o pobiene ong mn ue Ge cae oh cate peer | f lanoiar dae ee ; Se saenee a on 
po 9 . is true, 
through them carry out his orders systematically ? He is|the Tory organ, in the most indiscreet article we ever 
more secure, no doubt, than the Assembly, because the|saw in its columns, throws out their heads to the 
feeling of personal loyalty to the great family which made! labourers to avert an assault on landlords, saying the 
Prussia is deeper than any the Assembly is able to inspire, | farmers have benefited more than any agricultural class by 
but he is not more Sovereign. It is true that in| the prosperity of the last few years; but Mr. R. Temple’s 
France the Army might in conceivable contingencies be) letter, with its rattling sentences and clear political ounieng 
turned inst the A bly, but it i ly t b @ a) ld b tion for that desertion, if i 
Snags Willy’ ch Gin giaiie HR poder mpsienatation|aend shone, oth, Rowover, ie wsh Che cam. She taken 
through a man—/.¢c., Caexsarism—to representation through an | are stating their case very well, and on points, such as their 
elective body,—vz.e., Republican government. The Army has) right to deal in open market for labour, quite irrefutabl 
never in Sienee amieal its will oe the mass of the row | bat still they avoid a seems to us the im main ror at 
and no one, save a Napoleon or a General acting in the interest | issue. In the first place do they, or do they not, acknowledge 
of a Napoleon, could venture to disperse the Assembly, or put | that their labourers have a right to combine for any lawful 
in acclaim to autocratic power. Marshal MacMahon is de-/| objects they please? ‘Yes, we do,’ replies Mr. R. Temple, quite 
cidedly the first military figure in France, but even he could distinctly; but do the body of farmers endorse that statement! 
only put the various forms of government to a plébiscite, and| If they do not, they have no right to form a Trades Union 
could not say, ‘Shall my dynasty reign ; Yes or No?’ If he did, | themselves, for their legal status and that of their labourers is 
he would be beaten, and probably deserted by his Army, identical; and if they do, are they not resting content in this 
half of which, in such an event, would march to the protection | absurdly illogical position? They have formed a Union—as 
of the Assembly. An irregular dissolution is, no doubt, con-| on that theory they have a right to do—in order to punish 
ceivable; but an irregular dissolution, though very injurious to) their labourers for forming a Union, which is only their own 
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the respect for law, is not, in France, an insult to the principle 
of representative government, which, in fact, it reaffirms. For 
ourselves, we doubt whether, apart from the Bonapartists, 
who appeal to the people in a different way—in a worse 
way, as we think, but still in a distinct and intelligible 
way—any power in France could dismiss the Assembly ; 
whether a new Minister at War, appointed by urgent decree, 
would not be obeyed if he gave the order to defend the only 
living institution in France. As it seems to us, the Assembly 
accretes power to itself by every day it lives, in spite of its 
unpopularity, and if once brought into accord with the people 
by a dissolution, whether total or partial, and allowed, say half | 
the time allowed to Napoleon or Louis Philippe, would become 
an authority which no one would venture to menace. No one, 
in fact, does menace it, except a few journals and a section of 
Paris which would equally menace a King, and in a much 
more formidable manner. The Assembly is more stable, as it 
appears to us, than a King, and that impression is confirmed 
by the whole modern history of France. No Assembly 
has there died except by assassination, as a King might 
die. There is no instance of its dying of contempt, of 
general disobedience, or of a legal order from the electors 
to their representatives to establish some other form of sove- 
reign authority. If Louis Napoleon had not used violence on 
the 2nd of December, and the Assembly, getting before-hand 
with him by twenty-four hours had shipped him off for Eng- 
land, the Assembly would have been obeyed, just as Louis 
Philippe’s Chamber was obeyed, till he himself by precipitate 
flight destroyed its legal authority. That this Assembly may 
be upset by Bonapartists we do not deny, but still its exist- 
ence and its power have proved that it could live as 
far as the nation is concerned; that if once a War Minister 
could be found devoted to his oath, and a means of renewal 
be discovered satisfactory to the people, it might reign in 
France as securely and as long as ever did the dynasty which 
in “erratic,” ‘emotional,’ “ unaccountable” France reigned | 
for a thousand years. The mere fact that such an arrange- | 
ment is possible, that a Sovereign Assembly, once secure of 
its Army, as, for instance, our Assembly is, could reign like 
a King, as it has reigned for three years, could survive un- 
popularity, hatred, ridicule, menaces, and intestine divisions, 
is to our minds a proof, and almost an irrefragable proof, that 
France is fit for Republican institutions,—by which we mean a 
Government of any sort elected by the people, and liable to 
be deposed by them without revolution. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT. 
HE Lock-out in the Eastern Counties is becoming more 
and more important. The Bishop of Manchester had, 
it seems, good data for his statement that the labourers locked 
out numbered when he wrote 4,000, for that is the figure quoted 
at Leamington, where the Central Union has its seat, and we 
fear it is now below the truth. The labourers are being 





the departure of the men. 





over again, and which they acknowledge in deed and word to 
be perfectly right and proper. Mr. Temple will perhaps 
retort that the thing to be punished is not Unionism, but ex- 
cessive demands for wages, but in that case he and the Farmers’ 
Association are absolutely at variance. They say in their 
published rules that they refuse to employ Unionists—that is, 
that their object is to suppress Unionism—and as the men say, 
they carry this so far that they refuse to employ men who have 
been Unionists, even when they surrender the Union, or rather, 
as one farmer tells the story, they refuse unless their labourers, 
besides yielding, will tell a direct lie, by expressing regret that 
they ever joined the Union. If the Associated Farmers have 
given up this perverse idea, let them say so, and half the 
popular dislike of their action will disappear, for the question 
would then be one of wages, and not one of personal free- 
dom, but we confess ourselves unable as yet to believe 
they will. The notion that an agricultural strike is 
an act of insubordination, that the farmers have some sort 
of moral right to the labourers’ services, sticks to them still; 
and till it has been driven away, either by arguments or 
events, no compromise can be made lasting. The farmers 
must first of all see distinctly that as long as a labourer 
is off the parish, they have no sort of right to his labour at 
a low wage, or a fair wage, or an excessive wage. They might 
as well claim his chairs because they are willing to pay for 
them. If he likes to lie in the sun and do nothing, he has a 
right, provided he feeds himself and his family, to lie in the 
sun and smoke, like any Neapolitan. He may be fool or 
blackguard for doing it, but, provided the means do not come 
out of the farmers’ pockets, that is his business, and not theirs. 
Weare ashamed to repeat such elementary truths, but the idea 
that a labourer is not a soldier under a Mutiny Act, or even 
an apprentice under indentures, but a free man, with no obli- 
gation at all except to obey the law and keep off the parish, 
has not yet fully diffused itself in the farming counties. 

The second point on which definite information seems to 
be required is, whether the Farmers do or do not care about 
Mr. Clare Read affirms, and we 
hear the same theory from other sources, that good farmers 
do not. They say that they are always burdened with 4 
quantity of ‘human drift,” with men who are of no use, 
who are taken on out of charity, and who reduce the wages of 
the really efficient, shifty, skilled men who are to be found in 
the villages, as everywhere else, and who, if let alone, could 
do all the work required. The farmer relieved of the rubbish 
could pay for the gold, or in plainer language, could afford to 
pay Smith, who can plough, thatch, cure horses, or do any- 
thing else like a workman, if he were not obliged also to keep 
Hodge, who can do about as much as a lad of sixteen, who does 
that badly, and who if he were set down in London to-morrow 
would be in a casual ward in a week. There are plenty 0 
that kind also in the villages, and the large farmer says they, 


and not the true labourers, are the root of the whole mischief. 


He has to keep them, partly because it is “ considered proper’ 
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that each farmer should “do something for” the poor of his! not too hastily condemn the policy of the German Government, 
ish, and partly because the skilled men do, to a certain ex- that there has grown up lately in Germany ‘‘a deep intellectual 
tent, partly out of fear and partly out of brotherhood, back and social movement against Rome, and all that Rome repre- 
the unskilled. Now is that true or not? If it is true, then | sents.” That seems to be an excellent reason why Rome should 
clearly the farmer does not as yet understand the full strength be let alone and left to struggle with the “deep intellectual and 
of his own case. Why does he not plead that grievance, and | social movement” against her, but not why she should be 
so put himself right with all economists? If feudalism is to artificially aided by a series of measures which enlist the 
be extinct for the labourer, if he wants only to sell his labour | sympathies of impartial bystanders on the side of the perse- 
in open market, it must be extinguished for the farmer too, and cuted Church, and not on the side of the “ deep intellectual and 
he must buy his labour unrestrained. Why is he to support social movement” which is paralysing her influence. The 
a man he does not want, instead of making certain of the condition of things in Germany, remember, is totally different, 
skilled man he does want, which he says is his true position? not only in intellectual, but in most important statistical 
He is not bound to do it by any law, either human or divine. | respects, to what it was in England at the time of the Reforma- 
Charity ? The very basis and datum of the whole struggle is tion. The Roman Catholic Creed is not predominant and 
that the era of charity is over, that free contract is to be the | almost absolute in Germany. It is in a small minority, and 
universal law, that the farmer is buying labour, not friend-| even that small minority is distributed in scattered fragments 
ship, or anything else, and is to pay the fullest market price, lover the whole empire. Again, the Church is not a rich 
whatever that may be. Where is the charity of spoiling the Church, disposing of a large portion of the property of the 
skilled labourer’s life and robbing him of half his earnings, in| State. It is a poor Church, dependent chiefly as regards pro- 
order to demoralise a hind by giving him starvation wages to! perty on the will of the State; and even Catholics themselves 
keep him in the place where he ought not to be? The Admi-| hardly deny the right of the State to withdraw its pecuniary 
ralty might just as well halve the pay of fifty A.B.'s in order | help from the Church, in case of a serious breach between the 
to keep with them fifty cripples. Of course the unskilled | ecclesiastical authorities and the authorities of the State. There 
labourer wil! suffer if dismissed, but who does not in this world | is nothing serious, then, to fear from the Church, nothing that 
suffer for incapacity, or who gives to any class above the | requires the State to take the initiative,—to set the example 
labourer help in disposing of stupid sons? At all events, the | to the people of a perilous and almost audacious resistance to 
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man’s suffering is no more the farmer’s business than anybody | 
else’s, and the quicker he is helped to emigrate—that is, to get | 
out of the rut in which he has shambled along so long—the | 
better for him and everybody concerned. A good, sound, savage 
rule of employing no cats whatever that did not catch mice, and | 
catch them quickly too, would in a generation make half the 
kittens good mousers, and drive the other half away to easier | 
hunting-fields. | 
If this be the solution. the farmer’s course is clearer than | 
he thinks, for he can secure for himself the survival of the | 
fittest; but then is it? It may be the solution—we have) 
the evidence of experts for it—but we are still not sure. 
Why, if it is, does the farmer put up placards saying 40,000 
labourers who have gone to America would come back if they 
could? Why does he welcome every letter which tells of | 
emigrants’ disasters? Why is he so enraged with the agents 
who are carrying away his men to the Colonies by ship-loads ? 
Above all, why does he make all this fuss about strikes, instead 
of quietly picking out the eflicient men, over-bidding the 
Union, and smiling in the ‘‘agitators’” faces. It is not 
the men fit to be bailiffs that the Union can or will con- 
trol. We had always thought that the very curse of the 
manufacture of wheat was that it needed hands in more places 
at once than any other business; that it could not be worked 
by efficient men alone, but needed so many half-helpless folk, | 
boys, women, and loafers; that all wages must perforce be low. | 
This is the point that wants clearing up first of all, and nobody 
does clear it up in any convincing way. It is nonsense to say, | 
as so many farmers do, that as they pay the poor-rate for the 
unskilled hands they ought to have their labour cheap, and 
then to oppose the departure of the very poor they are com- | 
plaining about. That if they want the labour, the existence 
of poor-telief complicates the whole question exceedingly, we 
do not deny ; but if they do not want it, why not let it take 
itself off peaceably, instead of declaring war on Unions whose 
professed intention is, by insisting on good wages or emigration, 


an overweening power. The German people are penetrated 
with rationalistic views, and are becoming, as is admitted, 
more and more hostile to the Church. The Church itself is 
poor, and strong only in its great traditions and its dogmatic 
unity. The new German Empire has a larger anti-Catholic 
population, in proportion to its total population, than the 
old Prussia. Nowhere is there anything to fear on the one 
side,—except from the rashness and folly of the new measures, 
—while everywhere, but for those measures, there would have 
been everything to fear for the other side. And yet the very 
reasons which we should hold sufficient, even on mere grounds 
of policy, for extending the largest toleration to Roman Catholics, 
—or, as some would put it, freely paying out moral rope to 


| the Infallible Church, wherewith she might have put an end 


to her own prospects of life and influence,—seem to be re- 


garded in Germany as good reasons for the stringent measures 


which have been taken to give the Church the advantage of 


| Christ’s saying ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, 


and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you.” 
This is a kind of statecraft which no man can understand ; 
and we see no reason at all for departing from our old view 
that Prince Bismarck adopted it, not because he thought it 
intrinsically wise, but because it seemed the course most likely 
to ingratiate him effectually with the national Liberals, without 
conceding to the people constitutional checks which, as we 
have lately seen, both he and his master think profoundly 
dangerous. 

But a very different kind of plea is advanced by some men of 
culture in this country, whose sympathy with Prussian bureau- 
cracy is much stronger than their sympathy with true liberty. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his new edition of his work on “Higher 
Schools and Universities in Germany,” has, under reservations, 
defended Prince Bismarck’s procedure, and that, too, in the 
interest of Roman Catholics and of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion; but his reservations are so important, that while 


‘they save his own intellectual position, they practically give 


to abolish the rates altogether ? |up Prince Bismarck to all the condemnation we at least 

The very first necessity in any discussion of this kind is to| have ever passed on him and his measures. The effect, 
get the ground clear, to find out the true wishes of each party, ‘indeed, of Mr. Arnold’s argument is, we fear, to give or 
and to have done with sham sentimentalities. It is quite! seem to give the sanction of his name to a policy which his 
clear that the labourers are asking for free contract, which| own doctrine utterly condemns, to lend his authority to the 
involves the right of combination, instead of the present | procedure of the Prussian Government, while it is, in fact, 
system. Are the farmers asking for that also? Because| as completely at issue with it as we are. Like Dean Stanley, 
if they are not, then they are mad to lock out men who must! he saves his moral logic by calmly and, as we think, 
either have full wages,—i.c., wages that will tempt them to| most unfairly, treating as a matter of “detail” what is 
live in Southham instead of Northham, or the « fostering | of the very essence of the policy. “ How far in this or 
care” under which lock-outs are impossible ; while if they‘are, | that detail,” he says, Prince Bismarck may have applied his 
they have no right, moral or legal, to object to a Union which | policy injudiciously, ‘how far his adversaries’ resistance may 


they show they think right by forming one themselves, have provoked him to show temper and self-will, and to go 
- | beyond what was reasonable, a foreigner cannot well judge, and 


I do not mean here to inquire.” There is nothing of which he 

THE PLEAS FOR GERMAN PERSECUTION. | could have judged better, if he had wished to do so. Mr. 
er oddest phenomenon of the time is the sort of plea we Arnold’s sympathies induce him to treat as ‘a detail’ what has 
4 hear advanced on all sides for the new German Persecu-| been the central principle of the recent ecclesiastical legis- 
tion. We hear it stated, for instance, in one quarter, as aj lation. ‘People, for the most part so respectable,” continues 
reason why Englishmen, who have now long been accustomed | Mr. Arnold, “as are the Catholic hierarchy in Germany, people 
to a very different method of treating Roman Catholics, should | who can plead such a long prescription for their independence 
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of the State, who so sincerely think this independence their 
right, should, one would think, when innovations are made 
and they resist them, be treated with the greatest possible in- 
dulgence and long-suffering. As to attempts to cut the tie 
between the Catholic priest and Rome, and to substitute for it 
State appointment or popular election, this may be very de- 
sirable in itself; and if the Catholic community wishes it, 
well and good. But so long as the Catholic community sees 
in its priest a functionary to whose religious ministrations 
his tie with Rome gives their whole virtue, to forbid this 
tie is to forbid the Catholic community the exercise of its 


|of intensity of moral antagonism,—where hitherto she 
_had only been worthy of tolerant scorn. We confess we cannot 
| follow this reasoning. Indeed, the effect actually produced on 
the world at large, on Germany especially, seems to ug 
much the most plausible justification for the policy of the 
Vatican decree that has ever been produced. And of this we 
are quite sure :—that if a Church which proclaims a very bold 
and conspicuous and picturesque falsehood cannot be trusted 
to lose intellectual and moral strength by that proclamation, 
the confidence of Protestants in their reason and their Bibleg 
can hardly be worth astraw ; while if, as we believe, this result 


religion. If Prince Bismarck suffers his new legislation to | may be counted upon, then it is not only a gross injustice, but 


run into excesses of this kind, they may easily be fatal to it.” 
Now, speaking roughly and generally, we do not hesitate to 
say that this is precisely the one object which the National 
Liberals, and Prince Bismarck as their organ, have had in view ; 
that for this, ever since 1870, they have been working ; and 
that none of Mr. Arnold’s refinements of purpose would ever 
have taken hold of their minds for a moment, except as means 
towards this main end. It is as good as avowed in the memor- 
andum of Count Von Arnim which has been published this 
week. ‘Let no one deceive himself,” wrote Count Von 
Arnim, in the memorandum of June 17, 1870; “ the state 
of things which must begin if the Bishops, and especially the 
German Episcopate, should surrender the point” [of infalli- 
bility], “is not a separation of Church and State, but war 
between Church and State. And this war,—I am making no 
mere hypothesis,-will be waged with the greatest energy pre- 
cisely there where hitherto there has been the greatest 
and most well-meaning pains taken to keep the peace of 
Christendom.” Again, “the struggle to which Rome in- 
vites will be accepted, and the Governments, especially the 
most powerful of the Governments of Germany, is surer of the 
urgent (treihenden) concurrence of the nation for this struggle, 
than perhaps the Government itself wishes.” Nothing can be 
plainer than that Prince Bismarck has from the first intended 
this ecclesiastical legislation to be, not the mild ecclesiastical 
alterative Mr. Arnold recommends, but a blow at the very 
life of the Roman Catholic faith, so far as that faith relies on 
the See of Rome as itscentre and head. The friends of culture 
say that Catholics who are weary of the strict discipline of 
the Church and of the spirit of the Vatican Council, should 
be protected and even encouraged in their wish to form Churches 
of the Old-Catholic type, and should not be thrown loose by the 
State on account of the condemnation of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. And weat least quiteagree. But not only has that 
never been the chief object of the recent ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion in Germany, but it has hardly been even one of its 
more important minor objects. The real aim of that legislation 
has been to strike down all who would not put the State 
above the Church, to prevent the promotion of priests who 
had been educated from their infancy in the strictest 
obedience to Rome, to punish every open enforcement of the 
discipline of Rome, to bring the Bishops into confessed subjec- 
tion to the State, or else get rid of them from the community. 
As for University culture, that might have been enforced on 
the Roman priesthood with comparative ease, if the Govern- 
ment had allowed the priests to live in seminaries while 
studying at the Universities, and had appointed to the various 
Catholic theological faculties, Professors whom the priesthood 
could fairly trust. But as Mr. Arnold well knows, neither of 
these concessions has been granted, and it would have been 
utterly contrary to the meaning of the recent Prussian legis- 
lation to grant them. That legislation has had but one end, 
—and we see that end now in the imprisonment of four Bishops 
for not conforming to a kind of legislation which, if they were 
true Roman-Catholic Bishops, they must have thought wicked; 
and also in the legislative preparations now going on for their 
banishment from their country, and for depriving them of their 
rights as citizens. Mr. Arnold must revise his plea for Prince 
Bismarck, if he wants to make it effective. It will not do to 
treat the whole drift of that legislation as a ‘detail’; and to 
treat a minor detail of that legislation as if it were its object 
and end. 

There is no avoiding the inference, that the decree of the 
Vatican Council, which really weakened indefinitely the charm 
of the Roman Church on the imagination, because putting 
into so sharply and obviously false a form, a doctrine which 
had long been implied in the teaching of the Church, did, 
in the minds of superficial rationalists and other popular 
authorities,~—statesmen not excepted,—make the Roman 
Church infinitely more formidable than before,—a foe worthy 
of fire and steel, of deadly hate, and of any amount 


| a gross piece of cowardice, to persecute those who preach and 


believe in this falsehood, for the error of their opinions and 
the courage with which those opinions are professed. 





THE PRESENT PHASE OF THE BENGAL FAMINE, 
rJVHE plain answer to Mr. Colvin’s demand that the Pregs 
shall abstain from embarrassing Lord Northbrook by 
criticism is, that the business of a publicist is publicity, and 
that this publicity, though attended with many evils, is, on 
the whole, productive of more good. The Viceroy of India is 
free to judge whether attention to criticisms does him more 





good than harm, and ought, as a strong man, to receive them 
with unmoved nerves, and a desire to obtain from them just 
what good he can. As to the theory which we suspect under- 
lies Mr. Colvin’s half-humorous, half-earnest gibes, that the 
Press is unjust to the Indian Government when acting in pre- 
cise accord with the policy itself recommends, that it claims 
all success, and loads the Viceroy with all failures, it is not, 
as regards the Spectator, based on facts. In our deliberate 
judgment, made after studying all accessible information, 
Lord Northbrook did not take adequate steps to avert, 
or rather to conquer, a calamity whose extent he 
ought to have foreseen; but we have never denied that 
from the moment he realised the facts and knew that the 














Imperial Government would sanction all expenditure—that is, 
from the moment Sir R. Temple admitted the famine—he has 
exerted himself to the uttermost to prevent the enormous 
disaster which, but for those exertions, would have occurred, 
Our own correspondent, who is entirely independent not only 
of all previous correspondents, but of their means of information, 
and who is, from circumstances which our readers must accept 
on the Spectator’s authority, able to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
relief operations in Behar, has at last arrived, and relates facts 
which prove past all question that as far as that province is 
concerned, Lord Northbrook is doing precisely what we said 
seven weeks ago ought to be done—campaigning against the 
Famine—and has so far won the victory. He has aban- 
doned the hope of surplus, drawn officers from the entire 
valley of the Ganges, employed every European obtainable, 
collected transport as if Behar were to be conquered, and dis- 
tinctly accepted the principle of relief in every village. How 
far the policy now pursued is due to him, or to Sir R. Temple, 
or to Sir G. Campbell—who urged it from the first—or to 
the change of Government, is a matter of comparatively small 
importance; the Viceroy, who of necessity is blamed for all 
blunders—such, for example, as the mistake of not carrying 
his own ideas about transport into effect when he expressed 
them—is entitled, of course, to all credit, when he wins even 
the first assault. That he is doing it is palpable, and though 
the history of the month succeeding 11th March, as made 
known by the weekly telegrams, is not wholly encouraging, 
we can indicate no point, as regards Behar, at which the 
failure is the Viceroy’s fault. The waste which our corre- 
spondent hints at could not be prevented, there has been no 
refusal to employ non-official aid—imagine an Indian Governor- 
General admitting that the English planters in Tirhoot may 
be useful to the State !—and the confusion is gradually being 
reduced to order. Whether success will attend these exertions 
is, of course, only as yet a matter of hope, as the result 
depends wholly on the rains; but that the exertions are 
made, that the Indian Government is trying, in an in- 
finitely more difficult country, to do all that we did 
in Ireland, and much more, is sufficiently plain. The 
Viceroy has collected all the food he can carry, he has col- 
lected all the agents he can find, he has deliberately preferred 
men who may cheat the Government to men who may cheat 
the people as distributors—that is the meaning of the Euro- 
pean v. Native dispute—and he has already attained this 
much, at least, of success. More than a million of persons 
are alive in Behar who, but for him, would now be dead or at 
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the point of death by hanger. We say more than a mil-| of Government, and expressed with most unusual openness and 
lion merely to avoid the parrot-cry of _ exaggeration, for distinctness their sense that it was voluntary, and that such a 
the figures—the numbers “employed” on the earth-| “ Sirkar ” would have a right to levy taxes which it would be 
works,—750,000 by themselves,—the numbers used as car- dishonourable to oppose. Part of the immense, though compara- 
riers of all kinds, the still greater numbers relieved by | tively thinly-populated county, has since been visited by Sir 
the indirect effect of the Pactolus turned into the province— | R. Temple, has been found in a bad state, and has been sup- 
reach a total far beyond the number we have stated. That | plied—at least the orders have been issued—with a large 
all these are so far saved by Government alone is evident from | quantity of grain. Nevertheless, the danger in Dinajpore will, 
this single fact, that wherever its arm fails to reach, for how- in the opinion of experienced officials, be most serious and 
ever short a period, wherever, in the official phrase, “ the | be most felt at a moment when transport will be nearly im- 
famine gets a start of us,” all the symptoms of acute famine | possible. We press the case of these two counties—two among 
are manifest at once. How far this success will continue of | fifteen—merely because we know how the facts stand, but the 
course remains yet to be ascertained. We are still in the first danger everywhere is of the same kind. Bengal had but a 
month of the famine, which must last seven more, and_half-crop all round, and in almost any county, at any moment, 
may, independent of the danger which frightens our the plague-spots of which our correspondent writes may 
correspondent,—that of a second famine-year,--last nine, manifest themselves, and unless stamped out, which they 
every week consuming some portion of the remaining re- cannot be unless the most strenuous State precautions 
sources of the Province, and of those Government stores | are adopted, may run together, and cost the county half its 
which by late telegram are threatened by a new evil,—) poorer population. We know as well as Mr. Colvin does that 
an enormous spoilage of the wheat, which apparently, unlike | there is a limit to possible effort, we fear more than our own 
rice, suffers exceedingly from transit and exposure. Our | correspondent does that it is being attained, but still we repeat 
general judgment, we confess, is not, even for Behar, a hopeful that till the machinery is strained to breaking English con- 
one. While the organisation is getting so far perfected as | sciences cannot be clear. We have robbed Bengal for a cen- 
physical difficulties will allow—for an extra railway or tury, robbed her knowingly and wilfully, and if, as we may 
tramway is in Behar what an extra railway or tram- | still hope, the time of expiation has not arrived, the duty of 
way would have been in Ireland before she had roads | restitution has. 
—the hot weather has arrived earlier than usual, the | 

streams and tanks are drying, and an enormous accession | 
of applicants is expected immediately on the works. The BISHOP DUPANLOUP ON MIRACLES IN FRANCE. 
spring crop is but a half-crop, though our correspondent /¢4yf1 Bishop of Orleans has written one of the best pastorals 
hoped it would be better, and by June 15th the plague- on that craving for miracles, prodigies, and prophecies, of 
spots of which our correspondent speaks, with an authority \nich the disasters of France have produced so frightful a crop 
derived a from CM rT 3 but from experience, may have run there, which any religious teacher could well have produced. 
together, till a third of Behar—we never use the word except Protestants, amazed and annoyed, as they have a good right 
to indicate the old Province of the te ee be oo to be, with the sudden impulse given to the sensational and 
Lord Northbrook’s hands, as a third or more of Tirhoot now : : 4 isan! s 7 

" > . : : prodigy-loving side of faith,—partly by the Vatican Council, and 
is. We do not believe, in that case, that the food store will be - , J 

sufficient, unless the wheat can be kept intact, but we do | the decline of moral influence which the more moderate and 
Leltewe that all the feed which enerey. moner, sad deanetic reasonable of the Catholic Episcopate incurred through the defeat 
" By: y P which they suffered in that Council, and partly by the stimulus 


power can store up in the province will be found there. No “ ; ee m4 
given to Catholic visions and pilgrimages generally through the 


effort, whether for purchase, or for transport, or for organisa- | 5°! aba : 
misfortunes of the Papacy and of the great Continental main-stay 


tion, ought to be spared till the rains commence, and the real | : : 
|of the Papacy, France,—have almost forgotten that in no part 


grip of the famine is on the country, for it is still possible, | ’ é “ag : 
even in Behar, that a fortnight’s failure of food may undo | of the history of Roman Catholicism have there been wanting 
everything that has been accomplished. That is the separate | teachers and bishops who discouraged religious sensationalisin gene- 
and heart-breaking difficulty of all famines, the impossibility | tally, as dangerous to the hamility and sobriety of true religion ; 
of tiding over even a few days of thorough destitution, the | and that even the Roman See itself, mainly, no doubt, for another 
certainty that with food on its way, even within reach, the | reason,—the very excellent worldly reason that heady fanatics of 
saving of a village may, when emaciation has once crippled the this kind are hard to govern, and very little used to obey dis- 
population, be an affair of hours. cipline,—has generally dealt with them in a cold and disapproving 
It is for the half-famine districts that we for the present feel | spirit. Bishop Dupanloup, for instance, quotes not only Fénélon 
alarmed, and it is at this point that we blankly dissent from Mr. | and many other high Roman-Catholic authorities who have coun- 
Colvin. He says, let not the Press harass the Viceroy, who is | selled strongly the distrust of this sort of miracle-mongering, but 
doubtless doing all he can. We say the duty of the Press, till full | adduccs Pio Nono’s own discouraging words on the subject:—‘ 1 
evidence is before it that all precaution has been taken, is to | do not give much credit to prophecies,” said the Pope, on the 9th 
urge incessantly the possible danger in which itself believes. If April, 1872, ‘‘ because those in particular which have been re- 
the precautions have been taken, or are deliberately con-! cently produced do not deserve the honour of being read.” And 
sidered needless, the words will fall powerless on the minds | again :—* There are a great many prophecies in circulation, but 
of the Indian authorities; while if they haye not been [ believe them to be the offspring of imagination. Trae prophecy 
taken, or are jadged needless from mere optimism, the words | consists in resigning oneself merely to the will of God, and in 
may help to elicit efforts which, successful or unsuccessful, will ‘doing 2s much good as possible.” If Mr. Knight had made 
at least clear the consciences of all concerned. We can-/ yse of the last phrase instead of Pio Nono, we suspect 
not, outside Behar, see that such full precautions, especially ‘that the Free Presbytery of Dundee would have had him 
as to transport, have been taken. In Sonthalia, for example, up for rationalism almost as quickly as they had for the Con- 
ce correspondent, who, as Mr. Colvin will acknowledge, 18 At | emporary article on ‘ Prayer.” However, nobody could pos- 
regen a “4 = = poe ead = sad sr 'sibly have put the case better against the prodigy-mongers than 
sa el Pres iiaan or Seer alts eta, a able _Monseigneur Dupanloup. Ile makes his people see that the very 
tocivamate hee sen cutie Ladiadelion of "£3,000 from | T°38" why they are all craving for signs and wonders, is that they 
the Maharaja, quite the wealthiest subject in Bengal Proper, i aaastan Weis is ane pore 
> * 2 @ é a owe é x “ ye bh 2 
he hae <remz,oreren the ehole divin, may ob fer whom an ayped are Uk some oe sel he om 
to : : 1e dead to convert them, not because they had, but because 
Gis ashen te ‘dawude inc ae te me ha not made the use they might of ‘* Moses and the 
cently civilised castes in the interior. At the best of times, a | * ‘PME 
Ssoneny labourer is a rich man compared with a Burdwanee  “ God, who made us reasonable and free,” says Bishop Dupan- 
of the lower caste; the Maharaja will do nothing beyond a_| loup, ‘‘ cannot command us to conduct ourselves as if we possessed 
certain and easily-reached point, and if the officials are aware | neither reason nor liberty. If the supernatural is still possible ; 
of adequate preparation, the public are not. In Dinajpore, again, , if the source of it, as was so happily said by Fénélon, is not ex- 
we have evidence, on authority no one would dream of impeach- , hausted; if God pours out his spirit on his servants when it seemeth 
Ing, that the following state of affairs exists. Up to March the | gocd to him, it is not the less true, as St. Ambrose said, that 
people, though aware that the danger was very great, were full of God does not govern us habitually by revelations and miracles. 
heart, believed entirely, for local reasons, in the benevolence | But one meets now-a-days with numbers of persons who, in the 
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evil days we are traversing, seem to reckon upon that alone. | sight to the blind to show that sight is God’s gift both to the 
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‘God,’ it was lately said to me with full reliance, ‘ God will work | eyes and to the mind of man. ‘The great physician heals 
a miracle; God will strike a great blow.’ And when I asked, | the sickness both of the body and the mind to show that health 
* How do you know that?’ the reply was, ‘You will see; I have as well as life is of God. The Prince of Peace stills the storm to 
no proofs to give, but I am sure of it.’ Assuredly, gentlemen, | show that the power of God is more manifes‘ed in calm than in 
that is not the language of true piety, nor of an enlightened | tempest. ‘The signs of Christ are all done to reveal the principles 
faith.” The truth is that the passionate despair of Frenchmen at | of God’s ordinary government, not to avert from those who are 
the collapse of their country, and the dismay of true Catholics at | his truest children the opportunity of serving him in trouble ag 
the misfortune, as they think, suffered by their Church in the col- | well as in joy. No miracle is wrought to save Christ and hig 
lapse of the temporal power, have produced a feeling of impatient | Apostles from hunger, or persecution, or death. When these 
incredulity on the part of a people and a Church, which, for dif- | things come upon them, they are to feel that ‘for this cause 
ferent reasons, have too long been accustomed to Jay down the law | came they to this hour,’—not that it is their privilege to be 
to others. Such calamities, they think, can only be permitted for | free of the troubles which belong to the human lot. The 
the sake of the greater glory which is to follow their sudden and | mighty signs and wonders of the Christian revelation are 
complete reversal. France may be conquered in order to euhance |signs and wonders which explain the divine purposes of our 
the grandeur of her final triumph ; the Church may be humiliated | ordinary life to those least capable of understanding them, not 
in order to make her victory more marvellous and splendid ; but to | of the kind which throw over true Christians a shield from which 
find the explanation of the recent calamities in the calamities | the unbelievers are exempt. On the contrary, it is the privilege 
themselves and their immediate causes,—that is intolerable, is an | of the Christian not to need this protection, to be able to draw from 
utter contradiction of the natural assumptions in which French- | calamity its deepest teaching, and to count suffering gain for the 
men and Catholics have been educated, and without which they | sake of him who sent it. It is the weak and the despised of this 





would hardly have been Frenchmen and Catholics at all. 

Such, we take it, is the state of mind which has favoured so 
extraordinarily the crop of prodigies in France,—of miracle- 
workers who say, ‘** Lo here! and lo there!” and of prophets who 
fix the coming of Antichrist, or the second advent of Christ, as 
the case may be, for some arbitrary date, which finds them hosts 
of credulous readers till the fated day arrives, when, of course, 
the latter transfer their credulity to some other equally false 
prophet, who has happened to be more tardy or more cau- 
tious about his dates. Monseigneur Dupanloup quotes a book 
written to illustrate some spurious prophecy which put the great 
advent on the 17th of February last, and which obtained 50,000 
buyers before that date,and of course none after it,—the people 
who buy to verify the failure of their dreams not being an im- 
portant class. Nor is this an isolated case. It is evident that both | 
the genius of the French people and (of late, at least,) of the | 
Catholic Church have fostered elements of feeling which have 
rendered a patient acquiescence in humiliations, as part of God’s 
will to which the mind should be heartily and steadily conformed. | 
an incredible and intolerable effort to French Catholics. Yet the | 
mind which does not take home the humiliations and study their | 
lessons will hardly overcome them. ‘lhe temper which calls out 
‘*Exoriare aliquis” is not the temper which extracts the uses 
from adversity. 

It seems to us a somewhat remarkable thing that, in the Christian 
Church at least, the hope of miracle and prodigy should ever have | 
become the habitual intellectual resource of a people suffering from | 
great calamity. No doubt the story of the deliverance from Egypt | 
and of the history of Israel under some of the Judges, has been the | 
main authority for this class of superstitions. But in the New Testa- | 
ment all is of the exactly opposite character. | 





Not only is the | 
craving for revolutionary signs and wonders strongly condemned | 
as of the very essence of impatient distrust, but the key-note of | 
the Gospels, the key-note of feeling in the early Church, is, | 
‘* Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, | 
and say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake.” Nor | 
is there a sign or a miracle of what we may call the vindicatory | 
character,—the character which bringstriumph to the true believers, | 
and stretches the foe at their feet, —in the whole of the New Testa- | 
ment. So far from it, that when, in the gospel which is supposed | 
by certain modern critics to be written especially for the purpose | 
of magnifying the divine nature of our Lord, the Son of God 
himself confesses, ‘* Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I 
say? ‘ Father, save me from this hour,’’’—that prayer is promptly | 
rejected, and the great lesson for suffering of all kinds and all 

ages of the world is substituted, —* But for this cause came I to this 

hour. Father, glorify thy name.” It does seem wonderful indeed | 
that when this is the language used by the divine Son himself in 
the hour of humiliation, any Christian should regard periods of 
similar trial as not intended to be embraced for their own sakes, 
but only endured as preliminary to some great display of God's 

triumphant and victorious interference in his favour. In the | 
New Testament, as Mr. Maurice so frequently and so power- 
fully taught, the miracles and signs are few or none of them of 
the type which the false prophets of France are now proclaiming. 
Instead of averting calamity and humiliation from the Christian, 
the great signs of the New Testament were adapted only to teach 
the true meaning of the laws under which men permanently live. 
The ‘ Life of the world” restores life to the dead to show that 
life is God's gift to man. The “Light of the world” restores 
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| ever announced. 


world who are to overcome the mighty and the influential, 
and that not by merely seeming weak, and then being suddenly 
raised by divine miracle into a position of grandeur and import- 
ance, but by exhausting all the significance of a weak and con- 
temptible position in life, by learning all its bitterness and all its 
lessons, and gradually gaining the power which faith, and bumi- 
lity, and sympathy with the lowest of all lots, give. As it seems to 
us, no doctrine less like a Christian doctrine than that God will 
interfere to save from humiliation either his truest children, or 
that ecclesiastical institution which is to train his children, was 
On the contrary, the Christian teaching is that 
this sort of humiliation should be the very ground and gub- 
stance of their hopes, that ‘for this cause’ (namely, to pass 
through all its bitterness,) men fall into trouble, and that ‘signs 


| and wonders’ come, not to extricate Christians from their calami- 


ties, but to teach those who are not Christians to understand 
the divine love which inspires the apparently inexorable order of 
nature and the bewildering procession of phenomena in which it isso 
difficult to find the traces of any personal love or care. Certainly 
Monseigneur Dupanloup might go far beyond his modest assertion 
that God's ordinary government is not a government by miracle. 


| Not only is that not so, but so far as we can understand the 
Christian teaching at all, signs and wonders are meant mainly to 


keep the meaning of God’s ordinary government living and fresh, 
not to supersede it. Nature is not for the sake of miracle, but 
miracle for the sake of nature. People who are sick of God's 
ordinary government of the universe, are sure to find in their 
craving for the extraordinary, nothing but a new impulse on the 
down-hill road they are already running. 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 

UE statement recently made that the nominal business of 
the Stock Exchange declined last year about fifty mil- 
lions, did not, we suspect, excite among the public an unmixed 
emotion. So far as that decline indicated a suspension of the 
national savings—that is, a low rate of profit on work—it was 
regarded asa misfortune; but so far as it affected the ‘ Stock 
Exchange ’—that is, the men who buy and sell there, the brokers, 
who act as intermediaries, and the clients, who are constantly buy- 
ing and selling on speculation—public feeling was, as the Americans 


say, ‘‘a good deal mixed.” A large proportion of the outside 
| world regard the Stock Exchange asa huge gaming-house, hold its 


members to be practising a trade which may be lawful, but is often 
hardly reputable, and would as soon hear that their relatives were 
playing at Monaco as that they were trying ventures on the Stock 
Exchange. Speculation in Stocks is with them but another 
name for gambling, and they regard money won or lost in 
that way as, on the whole, “ unhallowed,” sure to pass away 
as ‘quickly as it is made, and to confer no benefit on 
any one. Indeed, a large number hold that money can- 
not be made there, that the system of the House is 
arranged for the profit of those within it, and that in a long 
course of experiments the fines of different sorts, brokerages, 
contangoes, and other mysterious forfeits, swallow up all pro- 


| fits. An effort has been recently made to prove almost to a 


demonstration, that as a well-organised gaming-table must always 
win as against the public, though not as against the individual, 
so the House must, by its cunningly-devised scheme of for- 
feits or payments to its members for every transaction, always 
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win as against outsiders. There is a great deal of justice and a | such system of “regrating,” and the fact that the dealer 
t deal of injustice in this general view, and it may interest in Stocks frequently does not ask for actual delivery, 
some of our readers to distinguish for a moment between the two. | but to increase business and avoid bother often accepts 
In the first place, there can be no doubt whatever that the | ‘ differences,”"—i.c., his profit without actual receipt or delivery 
Stock Exchange, as a corporation which buys and sells, is an | of the shares,—makes no difference whatever in the transac- 
institution distinctly beneficial to the community. ‘The debts of | tion except this, that the practice enlarges the market, and makes 
Great Britain and Foreign States, of the colonies and of the great | it easier to sell or buy without waiting than it otherwise would be. 
cities, and the minute partnerships in industrial undertakings which | It stands to reason, if there were no ‘* speculators,” the seller 
we call ‘*shares,” are as legitimate objects of trade as iron, corn, | must wait for an investor, aud might have to wait some time. As 
or coals. Some people want capital and some people want in- | it is, the speculator buys, takes the waiting off the hands of the 
terest on capital, and to exchange the one for the other, which is | public, and though paid, is paid for what is a clear convenience. 
the real business of every Bourse, is a perfectly legitimate trans- | His existence ensures certain sale or certain purchase at a price 
action, very beneficial in the gross to the seller and the buyer | always, and thus makes a particular description of property almost 








alike. Without some such scheme of trading, all but great 
capitalists would be shut out from profitable investments, while 
most valuable undertakings would remain impossible, from the in- 
ability of any but the few who could control them to risk money 
upon them at all. ‘This was for years the case in the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, where, owing to the distinct policy of the 
Government, no exchange for home industrial securities could or 
did exist, and everybody with money was forced either to hoard 
it, to the immense injury of the country, or invest it in State 
joans, which stood in consequence at an absurd figure. The method 
of dealing, too, is sound. Without the concentration of the dealers 
under one roof, bargains could not be transacted quickly, seller 
and buyer having to hunt each other out by a most difficult and 
time-consuming process, while prices would be ruled by a series of 
small haggles, instead of one big haggle, to the loss of all but the 
highly experienced and active. ‘I'he price of Consols might vary, 
for iustance, in every county, to the great injury of the State, 
which would in practice be compelled to pay higher for loans, and 
with, no benefit to the private purchaser. ‘This is actually the 
case on the Continent, where the trade in coupons and other obli- 
gations is actively carried on in the smaller cities through agen- 
cies, to whose fingers some portion of profit must ultimately 
adhere. ‘The Stock-Exchange system, in fact, reduces the number 
of intermediaries to a minimum, practically, in fact, to the dealer, 
who stands ready to buy or sell anything ‘ at a price,” and the 
broker who, though not absolutely essential, gives the seller or 
buyer this advantage. He enables him to buy or sell without loss 
of time in haggling ; he guarantees him against individual fraud,— 
for instance, against the sale of the article he has bought to some 
one else; and he secures him an indeiinitely larger market than 
he could secure for himself. No doubt the broker’s pcsition very 
often makes him an adviser, and sometimes a bad one; but he is 
no more necessarily untrustworthy than an attorney who, as 
regards many forms of investment—mortgages, for instance—is in 
precisely the same position, while he is subject to much stricter rules, 
and rules of a more effective kind, than can be applied to a more 
scattered body of men. Of course, brokers may cheat, like any other 
body of men, and of course, too, the poorer men among them are 
subject to a peculiar temptation,—that of receiving a per-centage, 
which is, in fact, a bribe, if they recommend risky investments ; 


|as available as a bank-note. Otherwise it would be much less 
available. Lf, for instance, the time it would take to sell Consols 
were indefinite, the margin claimed by a Bank for advances on 
Consols must be indefinitely increased. In the highly complex 
aud artificial system of modern business, people do not want their 
money to-morrow, or next week, but to-day at noon, to meet bills 
without which business could not be transacted, or could be 
transacted only by a sort of barter. 

The real evils of the Stock Exchange are, first, that the system 
tempts men to speculate who cannot pay their obligations; and 
secondly, that it tempts the ignorant to embark in transactions 
which are, for them, mere bets, and subject to all the objections 
usually and justly raised to betting. In the first case, the evil, 
though very great, is only greater than the evil in avy ordinary 
trade because the amounts at stake may be apparently so high, and 
| have therefore a certain dramatic and demoralising effect. It is 
probable, odd as the assertion may seem, that the proportion of 
failures on the Stock Exchange is rather less, money for money, 
| than the proportion in the coal, corn, or iron trades, though it 
| has a much greater effect on the public mind, just as a suicide from 
| losses at Monaco has much more effect than a suicide from losses 
_in keeping a draper's shop; the trade is a trade, like any other, 
| though, like the trade in hops, indigo, and many other articles, it 
offers extra temptations to those concerned to risk money on caleu- 
lations which may never be realised. In the secoud case, how- 
| ever, the evil seems to us to be absolutely unmitigated. So perfect 

is the method of the Stock Exchange, so smoothly does it work, 
| and so easy is it to make a gain or loss, that it offers precisely the 
temptations of a lottery, and lies exposed to precisely the same 
/condemnation. No man has ever been able to state a moral 
| objection to a lottery in itself, any more than he can state 
‘a moral objection to a gaming-table fairly conducted, but the 
| objection to lotteries and gaming-tables is nevertheless final. 
| If all men were perfectly self-controlled, there would be no 
| more objection to wasting money on buying distant and irregular 
| chances of more money than to wasting money on anything else; 
| or in other words, there would be no objection at all except as to 
limit, the proportion of cash a man may waste in amusement being 
strictly a moral question, as well as one of expediency. But all 
| experieuce shows that the majority of men are not self-controlled, 





but they are no more tempted than scattered brokers would be, that their tendency towards this particular form of dissipation is 


and a great deal more restrained. ‘The permanent interest of the 

great capitalists who govern the Exchange is that the game, what- | 
ever it be, be played within the rules, any serious breach of which | 
would hurt them much more than anybody else. Downright | 
frauds may be perpetrated, and in the mining market are perpe- 
trated every day ; but they are not more numerous than in any | 
other business—as, for instance, ship insurance or common dealing 

in articles like corn—and are infinitely more visible to the public 

eye and liable to public reprehension. You caunot see the | 
financial history, say, of a contractor’s railway, unless it gets into | 
the Bankruptcy Court, half as clearly as you can see the | 
history of a prosperous but non-existent mine, or of one of 

those wonderful Central-American transactions in which every-_ 
body appears to be either dupe or rogue, or in the happiest but most 

inexplicable manner to unite both characteristics, ‘The ‘ Stock | 
Exchange,” in fact, is nothing but a convenient and highly con- 

centrated system of transacting a particular business, to which 

convenience and concentration are invaluable. Nor is the merit 
of the system in the least diminished by “speculation” or time- 

bargains, so far as they are what, for want of a better word, we 
call ** legitimate.” There is not a business in the world in which 
time-bargains do not form a part. The farmer who keeps his 
wheat because he thiuks prices will rise, or the coal-owner who | 
keeps his coal, or the ironfounder who stacks his rails, is making | 
a time-bargain with the public at large, and if he succeeds, reaps 
in the most legitimate way the fruit of bis superior knowledge, 
capital, or patience. No trade could go on without some | 


uncontrollable, and therefore in the general interests of society any 
unusual facility for gambling must be either suppressed or controlled 
by external law, which in practice is found to be effective only when 
suppression is resorted to. Precisely the same objection exists to 
the Stock [xxchange, and therefore, and only therefore, the odium 
which attaches to the lottery-keeper or the roulette bank rests on 
it of necessity, and is as just as the popular theory that mere 
speculation in shares, instead of corn or coal, is evil, is 
of itself unjust. It is not evil when the speculator knows 
his business, and is therefore not gaming; but it is evil 
when he does not know it, and is only casting the dice. 
It is not as a huge share-shop, but as a huge temptation to 
ignorant men to bet, that a Bourse becomes a nuisance and an 
irremediable one,—a nuisance, because a widely-diffused hope of 
profit without labour, knowledge, or proprietary right is always 


| injurious to the community ; irremediable, because no Legislature 
' can decide whether the bettor on a rise or fall in stocks is betting 


or is using his legitimate knowledge of his trade, whether, in fact, 
he is a gamester or a calculating tradesman. As a rule, the 
country clergyman or tradesman who buys or sells ‘Turks isa 
gamestcr, just as much as if he were playing at roulette ; but so he 
would be if, without knowing the business, he were buying cotton 
or corn. ‘The only difference is, that as he would probably know his 
own ignorance about cotton or corn, he would let that speculation 
alone; while be is pretty sure, when dealing in stocks or shares, to 
think he knows all, when he knows less than notbing,—knows, in 
fact, only so much as to blind him to the truth. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 
THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. 


[From OuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
March 11, 1874. 


TuereE is no doubt that the official mind has, within the last 
three months, been in a whirl of activity, sometimes perhaps 
approaching to confusion. But the activity has been undoubtedly 
great. In Bengal everything has yielded to the absorbing subject of 
the Famine. The whole province has flung itself into Bebar, in the 
human shape of its ablest officers collected from the four corners 
of its enormous length and breadth. Not only this, but the 
North-West Provinces, the Punjaub, and the Central Provinces 
have sent us day after day numerous junior civil servants, to take 
up the active administration of the Relief operations. 

The idea is that every village in the distressed parts shall be 


been into the space of a few months, is enormous. The roads in 
all directions throughout the distressed tracts are covered with 
| long trains of carts carrying grain. These cartmen are paid what- 
| ever they like to ask; double and treble rates are freely offered, 
| Attracted by these rates from all sides, from far-distant parts, 

the carts and cartmen are hastening in, like a swarm of flies bent 
‘on settling on some luscious dainty. ‘They are, indeed, making a 
| good thing of it, and considering what herds of them there are, 
| the measure of relief thus given must be very large. On 
| an average, every ton of grain that goes into the distressed tracts 
| has to be carted a distance of forty miles. ‘The rate at which the 
' cartmen are now generally paid is 10$d. per ton per mile. Cal- 
culating that 250,000 of the 340,000 tons of grain ordered by the 
| Government pass into these tracts, the balance being held in 
‘reserve near the railway or river, we find that the cartmen will 


< ———s 
| The expenditure on these vast operations, forced as they haye 


visited, and after minute inquiries, if necessary, relieved. For divide amongst themselves about £400,000, after leaving a large 
this purpose the most trustworthy agency available is needed, and | margin for the profits of the contractors who have taken to sup. 
this is sought to be supplied from the junior ranks of the Civil | plying them. But even thus, so gigantic is the work to be done, 
Service. Of course, these minute inquiries take up much time, | that the North-West Provinces have been officially indented on for 
and the ground over which one officer can work is somewhat | 20,000 fully equipped carts, with the necessary bullocks and 
cartmen. 


circumscribed ; therefore the drain on the junior civilian ranks 
has been very heavy. Heavy though it has been, it has not! As a specimen of other small incidental charges, I may add 


sufficed ; recourse has been had to another stamp of European. | that one official alone indented the other day for 60,000 tools for 
The Government, in selecting its agency for this work, appears | the expected labourers on Government works, and I hear that the 
to have thought that it was absolutely necessary to confine itself | chief markets in England are being ransacked for such like 


to Europeans. In its somewhat blind veneration for the virtue of 


a white face, it appears in many cases to have gone no further | 


than skin-deep, and to have made no inquiry into the 
character, abilities, or antecedents of the agents selected, 
many of whom are little, if anything, removed from the 
genus ‘‘loafer.” Why this has been done I cannot imagine. 
Affecting, as the work does, the very inmost relations of the 
Hindoo family, it was, above all things, necessary that the agent 
employed should have some sympathy with the people other than 
that of himself being in distress; should be courteous in his de- 
meanour, and possess such a pledge for respectability and honesty 
as would remove all uneasiness from those who may be obliged to 
make him the channel through which the operations of the Govern- 
ment should reach its ultimate destination,—the mouths of the 
people. 


natives. Putting this and that together, I need hardly point out 
that many of the agents selected for the administration of relief 
would be much better anywhere else. One who ought to know 
something about it, having worked throughout the Orissa famine 
of 1866-67, tells me that so convinced is he of the superiority of 
native agency drawn from the Uncovenanted Service for the actual 
administration of this home relief, that immediately he was posted 
to famine work he applied for the services of the native gentlemen 
who had worked under him in Orissa, and had done their work in 
a manner beyond all praise. Apart from the actual administration 


of relief, the Europeans and natives collected in these parts on all | 


sorts of work connected with the Famine operations form a small 
army. 

To begin with, the transport operations are immense, and half 
the members of the Quartermaster-General’s Department have 
been hurled into Behar as speedily as steam and rail could convey 
them. 
boats, and convey the grain from the river and railway to its 
destination in the distressed tracts. Considering the state of the 
roads, the numerous unbridged rivers, the enormous rates de- 


manded by the cartmen (who, when all this is over, will surely be | 


in a position to retire from active life), the task is a herculean one 
J ’ 


but with rare energy and determination all difficulties are being | 


overcome, and the work is being accomplished rapidly and well. 


Then there are tramways being laid down where roads do not | 
suffice, and new lines of telegraph in the distressed parts of | 
The Public Works Department is | 


Tirhoot are already at work. 
also vieing with the other public departments in the numbers of 
its forces it is marching into our territories. They have started a 
vast system of roads, tanks, and embankments, on which they are 
superintending the work of a quarter of a million people, many of 
whom would certainly not be found to put their hand to such 
Jabour in an ordinary year. Add to this that the Medical Depart- 
ment has recently been heavily indented on for all sorts of sub- 
ordinates, laden with boxes of medical stores, in order that not 


It was also most desirable that the holder of this post | 
should have an intimate acquaintance with the habits of the | 


They arrange with cart contractors, form bridges of | 


| fequirements on our part. 
| ‘faking into account railway charges, cart charges, and estab- 
‘lishment engaged on transport duties, it will be found no excess 
| estimate if I say that the cost to the Government of the grain at 
| Caleutta will be doubled before the grain reaches its destination, 
And if I include the loss in transit through attacks by rats and 
| insects, through leaky bags and pilfering cartmen, I should cer- 
| tainly be very far within the mark. Roughly, then, the Govern- 
ment will lay down its three millions’ sterling worth of grain ata 
cost of £6,000,000. Of this, by sale to those who can afford 
to buy, the Government will probably recover £2,000,000, 
making a net loss of £4,000,000. With the great State aid 
given in all directions, there will have to be but small, 
if any, remissions of land revenue,—an outside estimate 
would be half a million sterling. Add, again, two millions ster- 
ling for relief works which would not otherwise have been under- 
| taken by the State, and which, though greatly and permanently 
benefiting the country, will bring no direct return into the coffers 
of the Government. A rough estimate of the total cost of the famine 
to the State will thus be siz and a half millicns sterling. 

Of one thing the people at home may be confident,—that the 
Government here is doing enough. Some are beginning to say 
that it is doing too much, and that Sir Richard Temple, in order 
to make his own position doubly secure, has been rather a reckless 
squanderer of the public money. But these are gentlemen who, 
‘even according to their own showing, are wise after the event. 
For myself, I believe the Government not to have done an iota 
} too much. I think what it proposes is suflicient, as it should be, 
'not only to tide over any distress which may supervene before 
the gathering of the next rice crop, but in case of a partial 
failure of that crop—and how often in India two bad years come 
together !—to go far towards meeting the deficiency. 

Comparing the state of things now with other years, the general 
‘condition, though not bright, does not look very gloomy. All 

dairy produce, such as milk, butter, clarified butter (ghee), is 
cheap. ‘The demand for salt and its price are much as usual. Salt 
is a very good indicator, it being one of the necessaries that are 
' surrendered when real distress begins. 
‘The year of drought 1865-66 was in these parts very similar to 
| the present year, in that in both there was a considerable (though 
in this year much greater than in that) failure of the rice crop, and 
fairly good spring crops. Comparing the prices now current in the 
distressed parts with what then obtained, I find that common rice 
is now generally 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. per shilling dearer than it then was, 
| the price now ranging from 8 lbs. to 13 Ibs. per shilling. At 8 lbs., 
or even 10 lbs. per shilling, it cannot indeed be long before distress 
| supervenes, for no matter to what extent the Government may re- 
munerate the labourers on its works, the bulk of the agricultural 
class wil] not leave the fields if they are required there, nor would 
it it be desirable that they should, and no increase of pay on the 
It is certain that at present, 


| part of the State would affect them. 





only the sick of this year whose ailments are attributable to the | where prices are 8lbs. to 11 1bs. or even 12]bs. for a shilling, no 
scarcity may be attended to, but that all ordinary sickness, such | extensive private trade can exist, and it is to meet the distress thus 
as fevers, small-pox, dysentery, and such like, may be at once | looming in the future over the bulk of the poorer classes that I urge 
nipped in the bud. the immediate sale of grain from the Government store-houses. 
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Cuber grains are generally about the same price, or a pound per | 
shilling cheaper than they were at this time in 1866. I refer to) 
Indian corn, peas, and pulses, the grains most commonly grown | 
and used in North Behar. 

Generally, there is as yet no real famine, and no deaths that | 
are purely and directly attributable to the scarcity. But from | 
some limited areas there comes a very dark tale; and the worst of 
jt is that these famine-spots burst out as suddenly and | 
pectedly as plague-spots on the body. It is to be hoped that the 
great vigilance exhibited throughout the official forces and the | 
prompt measures taken may stop the paraiiel at the spot-stage, | 
and that the spots will not spread into each other with uncheck- | 
able certainty and rapidity. Supool, in Bhaugulpore county | 
(or district, as we here call it), was said to be one of those | 
spots. It certainly was attacked suddenly, but things are | 
now righting themselves, and the plague has been stayed. 
More recent and more doleful accounts come from Sonthalia, 
the country of the Sonthals, which lies at the south-east corner of | 
Behar. There the people, habitually poor, and living much on | 
jungle roots and fruits, appear to have long concealed their wants 
in their mountain wilds. But though up to the last the people 
have, with the perfect improvidence of their half-savage race, been | 
exporting their food supply for the relief of their neighbours in | 
Behar, the state of things now looks gloomy. Prices are high, 
and the grain markets are poorly stocked. Thanks to the two 
railways which surround and intersect Sonthalia, it is to a certain 
extent easily accessible, and considerable supplies are to be poured 
into it immediately. But I much fear that the interior com- 
munications in the way of roads are of the very rudest and most 
primitive order. 

From the large estate of Durbhanga, in the county of Tirhoot, 
it is officially reported that in some places ‘“ the condition of the 
people very nearly approaches famine,” but ‘‘the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that the arrangements made and making will 
arrest the evil.” The Lieutenant-Governor is now himself 


Famine, as it as yet exists. The areas where such distress pre- 
vails are comparatively limited, and they are being attended to 
with all the resources the Government can bring to bear. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_>—_ 
THE INDIAN FAMINE AND THE PRESS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your good-humoured remarks on my article in the last 
Fortnightly, you say “ that it is a little feeble to ask the Press to 
strengthen Lord Northbrook’s hands, and ‘not distract him by 
regrets, remonstrances, or reproaches,’ when he is as unfettered as 
a Czar, need never read a syllable of anybody's articles,” &e. I 
take this to mean that as criticism is apt to be lost upon a Viceroy, 
it is idle to bid critics do their spiriting gently ; that a plea for 
moderation in lecturing an autocrat is labour lost. But in a 
previous sentence you write that without the Press the Indian 
Government would have done little, and even that to little pur- 
pose ; and that to the pressure which it has applied here, and in 
India, most of the saving of lives, if they are saved, will be due. 
Let me ask why, if the Indian Government is thus within the 
reach of criticism, it is feeble to suggest moderation? If it is, as 
you elsewhere imply, above criticism, is it logical to contend that 
without the aid of its critics it would have failed utterly ? 

OF course, we both know that, in truth, neither Czar nor 
Viceroy is unfettered, that either is greatly ruled by public 
opinion. The Press, in its peculiar way, shows its consciousness 
in the present case of this, by crediting itself with all success and 
debiting the Government with all failure. [t is ** Heads I win, tails 
you lose.” When the telegrams tell us that, but for the action of 
Government, famine in every afflicted district would have it all its 
own way, the Press pushes the Viceroy aside, bows itself forward, 
and says, “‘WVe are the Government action.” When there comes 


bad news from Tirhoot, the Press pass the Viceroy to the front 
again, and ask, ‘*‘ What sort of a dog is this?” And why always 


: | the Viceroy? What has become of the Bengal Government ? 
ase eeaen them Ge eer Gy. See Cemens pegs, a We heard a good deal of its action during the four months which 
work on s single Government road close to Durbhanga, gd you now tell us were lost; since success and the Central Govern- 

left without wages for four days; of course the authorities | ment asserted themselves, has it ceased to be ? 
— Some vay teaty a Be ent aoa a octal | You, who can hold a Viceroy’s head straight, can you do 
writing from the same parte reports, “* The fact is the Sonning aes nothing towards guiding a Bishop's feet? Ilere is charity, trip- 
gota short start of us, but I have no doubt we shall quickly over- | ping off on her gentle errand, when Dr. Fraser lays his hand on 
take it.” Again, ° rather doleful story from the same, ‘I have her arm, and bids her linger and bear with him while he reads 
og sy, Abie _— re oe “4 men, Hatnen, ane her a homily on the ‘ Whole Daty of Government.’ ‘The Saturday 
«ame engages te cutting a of grate WE cons to seed, and Review (which ought to know better) said recently that the Bishop 
anteasting the cool Ser food, Thay were ol mave ar lew eee, of Mauchester had completely disposed of Lord Lawrence's argu- 
= much from unwholesome food as from want of wholesome dint. | ment on the uses of charitable relief. We shall be told next that 
zune pong . a vedpeoe ain tote arena on ae eee, | Lord Lawrence has completely disposed of the Bishop's views on the 
there is great distress, and cases of emaciation are not unfrequently | Thirty-Nine Articles. ‘The practical man, I know, is too frequently 
toy Sa generally, Scott be sementbered, among Me guiger | the man who has seen, heard,and misunderstood. But whatever the 
class alone until quite recently.” | abstract merits of the proposition, Lord Lawrence's dictum on the 
An official at Hutwah, in the county of Sarun, which marches oficacy of charitable aid in India, and its merits in relation to the 
with Chumparun on the north and Tirhoot on the east, reports | | 5yernment efforts, must surely be worth the reasoning of the whole 
“‘no bad cases of starvation except among professional beggars, | Bonch of Bishops. Ias it occurred to those who follow Dr. Fraser 
some of whom stand in need of treatment at dispensaries. Small- | 4),.¢ possibly they may be wrong, and what that possibility means ? 
pox prevalent ; not a bad type. Many deaths will, however, occur, '‘y'9 err in practice with a viceroy, or to triumph in logic with a 
if it continues among a people already weakened by a deficiency bishop, when human lives are the object contended for,—which, 
of food.” | while there is a doubt, would they elect? Do what the Govern- 
From the large estate of Ramnuggur, in the county of Chum- | ment may, it can only save such life as wills to be saved. Charity 
parun, the Rajah of which has been severely censured by Sir It. drags the apathetic Hindoo into day, searches him out, worries 
Temple for his neglect to aid his subjects, it is reported that “ the | him out, treads where the foot of Government is shunned, comes 
greatest distress has for a long time been experienced by all classes ag a friend only, not as a policeman in the garb of a friend. The 
except a small and wealthy minority.” Until the Government | Saturday Review, in the article I speak of, further said that the 
stepped in, ‘‘ the cultivators of the better class had little or no grain official of the morning was the charitable officer of the evening ; 
in store, while the Rajah of Ramnuggur, their natural protector, | that they were one, divided only by a space of time, but otherwise 
gave them no relief; the labouring classes could get but little | undistinguishable. ‘That they are not so is the very fruit, as I 
work, famine prices, or all but famine prices, prevailed in the | gather, of Lord Lawrence's experience. ‘The oflicers of Govern- 
bazaars, and the poor lived on bad and insuflicient food,—on fruits, | ment give their aid, their countenance, their time, too, as far as 
roots, and everything they could get.” Further on he says, ‘A they can, to the native Committees, who in their turn give their 
great part of the description still applies,” but relief is making’ knowledge and their labour. ‘This it is that is invaluable, and 
rapid progress and becoming a practical reality, and “a material | that no Government money can buy. There is less hesitation, too, 
and perceptible improvement has commenced.” In the same in the expenditure of private funds. Government officials are 
locality fever and small-pox have been very general ; ‘ many have | timid about Government money because it is Government money, 
died, and the state of weakness to which those who recover are as | and the habit of thrift and care which business rules engender 
@ rule reduced renders them incapable of work. A Jarge number | cannot be put aside, on a special occasion, like an uniform. But 
of persons have in this way been during the last fortnight reduced | g man deals with a charity purse as he might with his own, not 
to the greatest distress.” Cases of arson are beginning to occur. grudgingly, but as a cheerful giver.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Common rice was selling at 9 lbs. for the shilling. AUCKLAND COLVIN. 
Ihave laid before you a picture of the darkest side of the 





paying a hurried visit to this part, in order to see with his 
own eyes and hear with his own ears. A dangerous hitch, 
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THE INDIAN RELIEF FUND. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR,”)} 
Srr,—It seems to me that it would be very undesirable to attempt 
the formation of a second fund for the relief of the distress in 
Bengal. All Englishman have but one desire, to do the very best 
in their power for the help of their starving fellow-subjects. But 
may we not hope that the able and distinguished men who 
administer the Famine Fund will see the wisdom of giving it more 
and more the character of a Distress Fund, as they learn that the 
Government is now doing its very utmost to grapple with the 


famine, that money is not at all what is wanted, and that the dis- | 


tribution of this private charity may very seriously add to the 
burdens of a class of men who are already terribly overtasked. One 
trembles to think what the staff may come to before the strain of 
the next six months is over. 

I confess that I should feel very great difficulty in appealing to 
my congregation for aid to the Famine Fund, for the reasons 
which I have glanced at. I could appeal to them with my whole 
heart for aid to a Distress Fund, and should, I am confident, meet 
with a generous response. I believe that there are very many 
clergymen and ministers in the same case. Could not the Anglo- 
Indians who have addressed you press their view on the London 
Committee ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kent Villa, Brixton Hill, April 7. J. BALDWIN Brown. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB ‘“‘SPEOTALOR.’’) 
Sir,—In to-day’s Spectator you say, “ In declaring that they will 
not take Unionists, the farmers are legally in their right.” But 
morally they are in the wrong, and if anyone could convince them 
of this he would deserve well of his country. They appear to for- 
get that there is a broad moral distinction between the act of the 
labourer in joining the Union and their consequent refusal to 


| properly taught to call him in my youth) respected that exemplary 

insect, and excepted her from the curse he launched on other 
| buzzing and stinging things. ‘All flies,” he says in the Koran, 
| “shall be burned in Hell-tire except the Bee.” Sir, I feel for the 
| worker bee as a spinster and a sister; and I am proud of her in spite 
| of Sir John Lubbock, for labouring so industriously for ten hours a 
| day for the good of the community and the support of those little 
| grubs, her nephews and nieces. If she and her companions, like go 
| many Danaides, do put the drones to death, it is no doubt because 
| they agree with Mrs. Denner in “ Felix Holt,” that an idle male 
creature ‘straddling about the house on a rainy day ” constitutes 
| an insufferable nuisance, which must be abated before any good 
work can be done on the premises. 

My object in breaking silence, however, is not merely to pro- 
test against your disparagement of a virtuous insect and a pious. 
divine, but to ask whether those same bees do not form a serious 
stumbling-block in the way of our acceptance of the doctrine of 
the hereditary transmission of acquired instincts? You do not 
seem to rememberit, judging from your remarks, but please, Sir, keep 
in mind the fact that the bees who accomplish all the wonders of the 
hive, who make the honeycomb and the honey, and provide for 
the nurture and admonition of the larva, are every one of them, 
without exception, Old-Maids. The married women, under the 
excellent Bee-Constitution, are well and richly provided for, and 
now and then take the lead in public affairs, as Dido, Boadicea, 
Zenobia, Catherine II., Maria Theresa, and our own Queen Vic- 
toria have done. But the bees think, like Mr. Forsyth, that it 
is for those who are free from domestic cares to concern them- 
selves with the ordinary affairs of the nation, and accord- 
ingly we find that it is exclusively the single-lady bees (Mr. 
Bouverie’s ‘‘ failures”) who exercise the frauchise of the hive, and 
even elect a sovereign when the throne happens to be vacant. 
And now, Sir, will Mr. Darwin tell me whence these artisans and 
stateswomen derive their architectural and political instincts? 








employ him. 

It will probably be granted that there is nothing blamewortby | 
in the request for an increase of wages, but we must bear in mind | 
that the request has no force unless the labourer is in a position to 
cease working on its being refused. The Union, then, is the | 
agency, and in his peculiar circumstances the only agency, through | 
which he can be placed in that position. The Union is, in fact, | 
merely a means to an end, and, since we allow the end to be a| 
legitimate one, we cannot condemn the use of any necessary means 
which may be in itself innocent. ‘The conduct of the labourer in | 
joining the Union is essentially analogous to that of the employer | 
who, unwilling to give higher wages, provides himself with a | 
machine by which labour can be economised. The one resorts to | 
an instrument by which he may do without the labourer’s work, | 
the other to an organisation by which he may do without the 
farmer’s pay. ‘The labourer would deserve condemnation if he 
refused to work for the owner of the’ machine, the farmer 
deserves condemnation if he refuses employment to a member of 
the Union. 

There are many obvious purposes for which farmers may justly 
and properly unite, but to combine for the purpose of withholding 
work from Unionists is unjust and immoral,—wnjust, because it is 
an attempt to coerce men in the innocent exercise of an undoubted 
right ; immoral, because the element of anger is thereby cause- 
lessly introduced into what might be a purely economical struggle. 
Such action is but too transparently the product of irritation, and 
cannot but be taken in a hostile sense. It is vindictive in concep- 
tion, and meant to be punitive in its effects,—punitive, be it 
remembered, when no wrong has been committed, vindictive when 
no injustice has been sustained. 

If this bad and foolish policy is persisted in, the aspects of the 
struggle must inevitably change for the worse; differences that 
might be settled in a fair and friendly way will breed unjust 
retaliation and personal ill-will, and the farmers will be them- 
selves responsible for the evil bitterness of a strife in which they 
have everything to lose and nothing—nothing, that is, in regard 
to the labourers—to gain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALLEN D, Grauam. 





| drones, 





THE BUSY BEE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am diurnally compelled to read in silent indignation 
Radical and Revolutionary sentiments from which I vehemently | 
dissent. When it comes, however, to disestablishing the Busy | 
Bee, and indirectly suggesting a suspicion of the infallibility of 
Dr. Watts, it seems to me that the stones would cry out, were I 
to hold my peace. Even the impostor Mahomet (as I was very 





Is it from their fathers? Certainly not. For thousands of genera- 
tions their male ancestors have been good-for-nothing, loafing 
who never turned their antennze to an hour’s work in their 
lives. Is it, then, from their mothers? Still less could this be 
the case, for they have lived like so many obese sultanas in their 
harems, not even attending to the wants of their own babies. In 
the direct lines both male and female, of her ancestry, a worker- 
bee may look back in vain for a grandfather or grandmother from 
whom she could have inherited one of her talents. Only her 
maiden aunts—a despised, but most meritorious class of relations 
—have preceded her in the paths of industry and the arts of 
hymenopteral life. And after this you say, in your very next 
article, on ‘* Sex in Education,” that ‘‘ a system which is successful 
only with spinsters is in great part sterile, and does good to one 
generation, but not to all generations!” 

Surely it is clear that the worker-bees cannot have “ inherited” 
their instincts, in any sense in which the word “‘ inheritance”’ is 
properly applied? And if they have not done so, and if this. 
great scaffold of the doctrine of the Evolution of mind and morals 
breaks down in so crucial an instance as that of the cleverest of 
the insects, is it not possible that it may also fail to be the true 
explanation of those other instincts in larger beings, which we 
used to classify under the name of Conscience, before we had heard 
anything about the hereditary transmission of psychical habits ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Busy Ovp-Map. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Shall I be permitted to enter a brief protest against the 
sentence passed on the ‘ Little Busy Bee” in your last number? 
Bold as it may seem, and almost impertinent, on the part of an 
unscientific outsider, to encounter Sir John Lubbock on his own 
ground, I would fain put in a word or two in behalf of the exem- 
plary little creature which, on such slight provocation, he so 
bitterly disparages. 

Having put a bee into a bell-glass, with the closed end turned 
towards the window, and a wide open mouth at the other ex- 
tremity, he found that the bee buzzed about vainly for an hour, 
without thinking of trying for egress on the dark side. Having 
brought eight bees separately to some honey which he had placed 
in his sitting-room near the open window, he found that each of 
the eight fed with much satisfaction, flew away, and returned no 
more. Having then brought a hive of bees into the sitting-room, 
and placed it between the open window and the honey, leaving 
open a little postern door at the back of the hive, by which such 
of them as were of an inquiring and enterprising turn might dis- 
cover the way to the honey, and thence back again to the hive, 
he found that very few bees made their way through the postern 
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i EES 
at all; while, of those which did so, the greater part flew straight 
to the window without discovering the honey, and those that did 
find out the honey, went and returned to the house at regular 
intervals, but did not communicate their discovery to their friends 
in the hive. Whence generalising, as it seems to me, somewhat 
hastily, Sir John infers that the stupidity evinced in these instances 
is the basis of the apiary character,—that bees are dull, laborious 
red-tapeists, who, even in their most admired architectural achieve- 
ments, are moving as mechanically as a blind horse in his mill- 
round, and are absolutely incapable of originating anything when 
once off the beaten track of regularly organised instinct. 

To this conclusion I very respectfully demur, holding, in oppo- 
sition to it, that bees have never had half the credit for cleverness 
to which their architectural ability really entitles them. If Mr. 
Lewes is right in supposing that instinct is never anything more 
than ‘‘the organised and hereditarily transmitted experience of 
ancestors who have learnt to adapt their habits to their needs,” 
nothing is more certain than that the constructive faculty of the 
hive-bee cannot possibly be instinctive, for it certainly has not 
been hereditarily transmitted. The sterile, neuter, working bees 
which alone possess it cannot have inherited it from their parents 
or other ancestors, for to none of these, queen-bees and drones as 
they are, did it ever belong, while the working neuters themselves 
never have any offspring to whom to bequeath it. Unless, there- 
fore, it were innate in the first generation of hive-workers that 
ever made their appearance, it must have been artificially originated 
by that generation, and brought to perfection either immediately 
by that same generation, or gradually by succeeding generations. 
In all probability, it is, as Mr. Darwin supposes, the aggregate of 
mavy minute and progressive improvements among successive 
generations of working bees. But if so, how can it, either piece- 
meal or in the aggregate, have been transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another—seeing that it cannot have been transmitted 
hereditarily—seeing that the case is plainly one in which the 
Darwinian formula of ‘*descent with modification by natural 


dred yards from hives that had not been despoiled. The window 
was open, but covered with a wire lattice. Soon afterwards some 
half-a-dozen bees found their way into this room and settled 
upon the pans that contained the honey, and having tasted, 
departed. In about half an hour the room was besieged 
by bees; they came from the hives in swarms, filling it 
so that a hand could have been nowhere laid without 
crushing some of them. ‘They blackened the walls, died in 
thousands upon the floor, and covered the honey-pans piled 
upon the backs one of another. Five hives were thus, as it 
appeared, almost deserted by their inbabitants, and as fast as they 
could feed they with difficulty made their way out again, among 
the crowds that were still flocking through the window. But if 
those that went away full returned I could not ascertain. Mul- 
titudes died in the course of this strange raid; the room was com- 
pletely strewn with the dead and disabled. My servants dared 
not enter to remove the honey, fearing to face the multitude of 
stings, and in this manner the greater portion of it was carried off ; 
nor was it until the approach of evening that the diminished 
numbers of the marauders permitted the rescue of the relics. 

In this instance there must have been communication of some 
kind from the discoverers to their fellows in the hives; nor this 
only, but the information given must have been that there was 
enough of * loot” for all. Bees do not make an exodus of the 
whole community to attack a peach or to rifle a newly opened 
flower-bed. Nor could it have been an individual discovery, for, 
as I have stated, the garden was far away from the house, which 
bees but rarely visited. 

Sir John Lubbock does not state with what quantity of honey 
his bees were tempted. May it not be that it was so small as 
not to be worth telling of; or is it not possible that, being a 
small quantity, his bees preferred to keep their prize to them- 
selves? Whatever the explanation, one such instance of apparent 
communication as that I have described will outweigh many 
instances of absence of communication. Whatever the explana- 





selection” is only very partially applicable ? 

By way of answer, I venture to suggest the following. When | 
hive-bees swarm, the colony sent forth does not consist of young | 
bees exclusively, but comprehends a considerable proportion of | 
the breed of previous years ; and I would suggest that these elder | 
brethren, already practised masons, instruct their juniors in the 
mystery of building. And this suggestion, however novel it may 
be, I offer with some confidence, because, as the constructive faculty 
of the working bees cannot have been inherited, it must have been 
acquired, and it is not easy to imagine any other way in which it | 
could be acquired within the time allowed. But if this explana- | 
tion be accepted, very important consequences may be seen to | 
follow from it. For the mere communication and reception of | 
the supposed instruction—not to speak of the gradual acquisition | 
of its subject-matter—imply a degree of intelligence entitling 
hive-bees to a much higher place in the intellectual scale than 
could be claimed for them on account of their possession of any 














tion, the fact itself is very remarkable, and will perbaps be 
deemed to deserve a place in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp W. Cox, 8_L. 
Moat Mount, Highwood, Hendon, N.W., April 6. 
(To THE EptTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—I have read with considerable interest your contributor’s 
remarks on Sir John Lubbock’s recent experiments, and venture 
to back the bees against the philosopher, if only they are treated 
fairly. Two of the tests, at least, run counter to, instead of in 
the lines of, the special instincts and habits of the bee community. 
And any bee-keeper, of even limited experience, could have in- 
formed Sir John beforehand that the results would prove precisely 
what they did. If the bees had the privilege of testing their 
censor’s mental qualities in a similar fashion, their verdict would 
certainly not be flattering to his capacity for development, 

1. “Sir John Lubbock brought eight bees separately to some 


amount of instinctive knowledge. It seems to me clear that | honey which he had placed in his sitting-room near the open window. 
they must possess no small measure of pure reason. And if I am | [n each of these cases the little busy bee fed with much satisfaction, 
asked how, then, they can be so stupid on occasion as Sir John Lub- | flew away, and returned no more.” As an alternative to the sugges- 
bock has shown them to be, I am content to reply that even among | tion that Sir John must have fallen in with a parcel of ‘ bee- 
our intellectual selves, not only nemo omni hora sapit, but that, no | idiots,” let me hint that the experiment must have been made 
more in regard to all things, than at all times, does the wisest of | either on a cold, cloudy, non-working day, or in the very flush 
men exhibit wisdom. Newton, if shut up in prison, might quite | of summer, when there was enough and to spare without availing 
possibly have exhausted his strength in vain efforts to squeeze | themselves of the kindness of their benefactor. Let Sir John 
himself through the window-bars, without once thinking of trying | place a quantity of honey in the open air on any bright, mild day 
whether the gaoler might not have forgotten to lock the door; or in late autumn, and in fifteen minutes there will be practical 
might have been unable rightly to direct an acquaintance to an ordi- | acceptances of his hospitality by all the bees within a radius of a 
nary at which he had himself dined an hour before. But if it be thus | mile. ‘They will come in such numbers as to compel the convic- 
with men, why not likewise with bees? When bees make stupid | tion that the good news must have been communicated somehow. 
mistakes, may not the reason be, not that they have not sufficient | They are usually shy about entering a sitting-room, even when the 
strength of mind to guide them aright, but that they have not | window is conveniently left open by an inquiring spirit; but I 
given their mind sufficiently to the matter in hand ?—I am, Sir, &c., have heard of them finding their way into a small closet where 

W. T. Tuornton. honey was stored, and carrying off the treasure in a very few 


[Our correspondent has imputed our sins to Sir John Lubbock, | hours. , = 5 , 
who simply stated the facts from which we drew the inferences, | 2: Sir John’s two remaining experiments lose much of their 
admitting, however, that the evidence was only scanty.—Ep. | practical value when it is kept in miud that bees, in seeking egress 
Spectator.) | from any inclosure, invariably work towards the light ; and that if 

| & hive is removed, say, thirty yards from its usual stand, the 

(To THs Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) | inmates seem to become dumbfounded, and will inevitably perish 

Str,—Sir John Lubbock’s experiment proves no more than that | if the hive is not restored to its place. ‘They may be moved—as 
in certain cases the bees did not communicate their knowledge to | they are in artificial swarming—a few feet, or even yards, without 


their fellows. Five years ago a remarkable case, pointing to the | 
opposite conclusion, occurred within my personal observation. I 

had taken a quantity of honey from hives in my garden, and de- | 
Posited it in a room in the dwelling-house distant at least five-hun- | 


avy greater damage than a partial bewilderment and temporary 
cessation of work ; but if shifted as far as Sir John Lubbock pro- 
bably shifted the hive he introduced into his sitting-room, the 
change of place would make a practical idiot of the wisest bee 
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that was ever hatched. With regard to the bell-glass experiment, 
spoken of as most conclusive on the point of intellectual capacity, 
let me ask how it would fare with your contributor, or with Sir 
John Lubbock, if either happened to be enclosed in the shaft of a 
mine, the only egress being, not upwards, as all experience teaches 
it ought to be, but by a tunnel, say two hundred and fifty feet 
long and fifty wide, leading straight down into the bowels of the 
earth? The head of the philosopher, in that case, would stand a 
fair chance of being turned as completely as the poor bee’s seems 
to have been in the bell-glass experiment. 

3. In feeding weak hives in spring, I am in the habit of giving 
a tap or two on the skep when the feeder is inserted. At first 
the bees don’t understand my polite attention, and if I didn’t 
make off pretty sharply would give mea warm reception. But 
learning by experience that the gentle concussion means ‘ Break- 
fast’s ready,” in the course of a few days they and their welcome 
visitor are on the most friendly terms possible. I might add 
other facts in support of my conviction that they have the power 
of taking in new ideas and conforming to altered conditions, but 
only very slowly, to a limited extent, and strictly in the lines of the 
bee-world constitution.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 

[Some at least of Sir John Lubbock’s experiments with the 
honey were made in the latter part of September.—Eb. Spectator.] 


C.LESARISM AND ULTRAMONTANISM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to call the attention of your readers to 
one point in Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s article on ‘* Casarism and 
Ultramontanism,” in the March number of the Contemporary 
Review? That article you reviewed on its appearance, and the 
Archbishop of Westminster has replied to it in the current number 
of the Contemporary. The subject is, therefore, still of interest, 
and not too old to be out of date. 

In his article, Mr. Stephen, speaking of the arguments for the 
existence of God, says :—‘* By way of showing how persistently 
such arguments are used, I may observe that in a volume of 
* Essays on Religion and Literature,’ just published under Arch- 
bishop Manning’s auspices, I find Locke’s argument put forward 
very nearly in Locke’s own words, by the Rev. William 
Humphrey.” 

Take with Mr. Stephen’s statement of the almost verbal agree- 
ment of my argument with Locke's the fact that I have not 
opened any work of Locke’s for the last fifteen years, that when I 
did read Locke I did not study him, and that [ could not now give 
any adequate account of his system—and this verbal agreement 
would be a very curious coincidence—save on one hypothesis, viz., 
that both Locke and I drew from the same scurce. 

My argument—the ordinary argument from causality, remo- 
tion, and super-excellence—was derived from the scholastic 
philosophy, and if a reference is needed, may be found in the 
writings of the greatest of the Doctors of the Schools, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is, then, curious, if not careless, to quote the argu- 
ment as Locke’s instead of as St. Thomas’s. But it is not even 
St. Thomas’s. Ile did not excogitate it, and did not claim it as 
his own. It is the well-known argument of the Socratic philo- 
sophy, and in particular, of Aristotle. It is not the result of 
revelation, but the offspring of the Greek wisdom. The argu- 
ment, therefore, might with as much reason be quoted as mine 
as called Locke’s argument. 

It appears to me, and I venture to propose it for the judgment 
of your readers, that Mr, Stephen’s designation of the old scholastic 
argument, itself borrowed by the schoolmen from the Greek philo- 


passed through life without knowing any emotion stronger than 
friendly feeling or kindly good-will. ‘I'he man whom a late auto- 
biography has revealed to us was, if we may speak our mind, 
rather the servant than the master of emotion. Yet he was in. 
tellectual heir to the placid, prosaic being who would utterly 
have misconceived all that was not purely intellectual in him, and 
both were agents in carrying on the movement of thought which 
our own day has seen in the ascendant. 

Utilitarianism has a much more old-fashioned sound than 
Positivism, and belongs indeed to that pre-physiological school of 
thought which is ranked by some with astronomy before Newton, 
and chemistry before Lavoisier. It will not be denied, however, 
to be a part of that movement which issues in Positivism, and we- 
think it illustrates indirectly the definition we have given of the 
word. Positivism, we said, is that system of thought which has 
renounced the conception of Cause, and it is plain that this re. 
nunciation shuts in knowledge to the connected groups of our 
sensations and their succession. If we cannot know anything of 
a cause for our feelings out of ourselves, we can know only our 
own feelings in their proper order of combination and sequence, 
Now, Utilitarianism applies this code to the world of Morals, 
One thing, say those who uphold it, we are sure of—that all men 
love pleasure, and hate pain. ‘This principle, properly applied, 
will explain all the phenomena which you have invested with so. 
much mystery, there is no need of any heroic genealogy for 
the beings which at once proclaim their parentage to any 
patient investigator. In the words of Hume, ‘This dis- 
tinction of the useful and pernicious is the same in all its 
parts, with the moral distinction, whose foundation has been 
so often and so much in vain inquired after...... Why do: 
philosophers infer with the greatest certainty that the moon is 
kept in its orbit by the same force of gravity that makes bodies 
fall near the surface of the earth, but because these effects are, 
| upon computation, found similar and equal? And must not this 
| argument bring as strong conviction in moral as in natural 
| disquisitions ?” 

This is the only passage in IHlume’s philosophical writings in 
| which we can recall any important illustration from the field of 
Natural Science. The exception is significant. Hume refers in 
| his Inquiry on the Human Understanding to the system of Newton, 
| under the title of the New Philosophy. Newton’s system of the 
| universe is not what we should now call a Philosophy, but it is the 

fact of its being a new thing on which we here lay stress. 
The work of astronomers, it has been happily said by a scientific 
| man of our day, consisted in ‘‘ sweeping the cobwebs off the sky.” 
| It is difficult to bring home to our imaginations, familiar as we are 
| with the conception of gravitation, the enormous impetus which 
| must have been given to all speculation by the discovery that 
| these movements of the heavenly bodies, which had once seemed 
| so mysteriously bound up with the fate of human beings, which 
| had afterwards demanded such wonderful crystal spheres or mighty 

whirlpools as their machinery, were after all, as Comte says, 
| nothing but ‘‘ weight properly generalised ”—it is difficult to realise 
| the strange clearance of the heavens, and expansion of all that 
| was simple and familiar on earth, which must have seemed to 
every thinking mind a finger-post in the direction of all right 
inquiry. Its influence on moral science is strikingly illustrated by 
the passage we have cited. Just as we have thought mere weight 
| a mysterious thing when we have seen it at a distance, Hume evi- 
dently reasoned, so Usefulness, on a gigantic scale, has disguised 
itself from our eyes, and demanded all sorts of epicycles and vortices 
|to screen from us the homely reality which we are surprised 
'to find in so dignified a position. Morality, according to 
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HUME AND THE UTILITARIAN ETHICS. 


WE have in a former article aimed at tracing the system of 
thought most in vogue at the present day to the speculations of a | 


the one hand to advance, on the other to retard, the happiness of 
the human race. For the greater part of the domain of morals 
this derived force is plain. Why is cruelty wrong? For no other 
reason than that it gives pain. Why is truth a duty? Only 
| because trustworthy knowledge is an indispensable condition of 
general welfare. Hume did not shrink from pursuing this analysis 
| into regions where most would shrink from following him, though 
| We may say that nowhere is the connection more close between 
happiness and duty than in that homage to the sacredness of 


thinker of the past, but we then confined our attention to the in- | marriage which we are least inclined to resolve into anything but 
tellectual aspect of this philosophy. It remains to consider its | itself. If the family is not a unity, not this or that element of 


moral side, and here, as before, we propose to make our observa- 
tions centre in a comparison between the man whom we consider 


as in some sense its originator, and him who filled in our day the 


rightness, but the very capacity for rightness is gone,—the school 
| of all right action is in the relations which cannot exist if they are 
| not sacred. We would suggest to anyone who fails to realise the 


place of its most popular and distinguished exponent. A greater | force of this observation a comparison between that state of society 


contrast than these two men it is not easy to imagine. David Hume | which is painted by Juvenal and Martial, and the monkish ideal 
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of a holy life ; he who does not see that this mutilated standard 
of duty and of happiness arises out of the condition of Pagan life 
which preceded it, may assure himself that he will not find moral 
sequence anywhere in history. But while we feel entire security 
as to the safety of the test applied by Hume to this department of 
morals, we cannot deny that the cool, easy tone about it which 
fitted him (although himself a man of pure morals) for the gay 
society of Pre-revolutionary Paris, is recalled by some part of his 
reasonings, and cannot be altogether disregarded in our attempts 
to estimate his moral philosophy. 

Two great changes intervene between David Hume and the 
man with whom we have coupled him,—two changes which make 
the half-century which separates them a chasm in the history of 
human thought. The eighteenth century, we have said, seems to 
us emphatically the metaphysical age, and that change in the 
current of general interest which makes the laws of the outer 
world the absorbing intellectual occupation of our time, is 
strikingly exhibited in comparing the writings of Hume and 
Mill,—the writings from which we have in a few lines given the 
only important physical illustration, and those in which the whole 
thought is at once coloured and moulded by the influence of 
natural science. But this contrast is shown rather on the intel- 
lectual side of their common philosophy ; that which we would 


| may need a stronger anchor than what Hume meant by Humanity. 
| Least of all was such a forgetfulness possible to one whose sym- 
pathies with the lowly and suffering find expression in the strangely 
| illogical sentence, ‘‘ An injustice it is that some should be born to 
| riches and the vast majority to poverty, whether admitting of a remedy 
or not”—sympathies which here seem to take the upper hand of 
reason with what is usually considered a feminine vehemence, for 
surely the inevitable, whatever else it may be, isnot unjust. Mill's 
ideal of duty is so much larger than what Hume meant by 
‘‘personal merit” that the basis which was quite sufficient for 
the slight thing gives way beneath the weighty superstructure it 
now has to support. 
| Hence it results that Utilitarianism, in passing from Hume to 
| Mill, passes into a stage in which what we hold to be its radical in- 
consistency becomes apparent. Why does the fact that a particular 
line of conduct tends to the happiness of the human race consti- 
tute an obligation on me to conform to it? ‘ Surely,” Hume 
replies, ‘‘you are sensible of a preference for the sight of 
happiness rather than misery, and then also for the imagina- 
tion of it in those you cannot see.” But Mill, with a view 
| at once wider and deeper of all that must be endured and 





may be won for humanity, would have felt this kind of language 
altogether too feeble to indicate a sanction for duty. It is much 


now point out has a different source, and is manifested in a | pleasanter to see people happy than miserable, no doubt, as long 
different direction. We think it would be impossible to forget in | as one is tolerably happy oneself. For the elect spirits of humanity 
reading any work of Hume or Mill that the one came before and| we may go further: they find their solace, when their own 
the other after the French Revolution. ‘That wonderful all-per- | happiness is irretrievably wrecked, in working to further that of 
vading influence of modern democracy, which entered with the | the many, or perhaps the few, who will never repay their efforts 
French Revolution on a phase so distinct that for some purposes it | by one thought of gratitude. But this kind of greatness of char- 
may almost be regarded as dating from that era, is conspicuously | acter, we are convinced, is never severed from greatness of intellect. 
absent from the pages of lume. We feel at almost every sentence | In order to feel the happiness of others an object large enough to 
that we are following the thoughts of one by whom the problems | be worth an arduous struggle, we must be able to contribute to 
which oppress the mind, and the compassion which loads the heart of | that happiness to some appreciable amount. The aim of not giving 
average humanity in our own day, were as little dreamt of as the pain, which is almost all that could be directly striven for by ordinary 
primeval forests of America by the predecessors of Columbus. | people, could never overcome the actual sensation of pain, if the 
Addison had shown his step-son “‘ how a Christian can die” nearly | taste for seeing cheerful faces is all we have to work with. It is 
thirty years before Hume published the later writings to which we | not the characteristic of average humanity to desire to communicate 
have almost exclusively referred in these articles, but Addison is a happiness it cannot share, and which it can only very imperfectly 
more truly his contemporary than many a man whom he may have and partially bestow. 

met; his is the morality of the Spectator and the Guardian, the| The later phase of Utilitarianism rests its motive power on 
morality which finds its Scriptures in Cicero's Offices, and is something more certain and general than this desire. It assumes 
illustrated by observations on the hardship of intercourse with the unity of the human race asa reality, Those who have been 
serious, melancholy people,” and our universal tendency to | educated to feel this oneness with their kind a great fundamental 


‘*remove the poor as far from us as possible.” ‘The most charac- 
teristic specimens of the fine, full-blooded, eighteenth-century 
Paganism which passed away for ever at the French Revolution 
are to be found in the ‘ Dissertation on Pride and Humility ” in 


‘truth find the welfare of that entity of which they form a part a3 
| real an object to them as their own, and it only needs a general per- 
| ception of this truth to bring home the same conviction to every one. 
“The social state,” says Mill, ‘‘is so natural and necessary to 


his Treatise of Human Nature. The Paganism of our age takes | man, that he never naturally conceives himself otherwise than as 
so different a form that, from certain points of view, the two | the member of a body,’’ an assertion which seems to us true or 
phases of the same thing are more unlike than the later phase is | false, according to the meaning which it puts upon the word 
to Christianity. natural. If selfishness and envy are unnatural, the words are pro- 
These remarks sufficiently suggest the contrast between the ex- | foundly true, and no doubt Mill's whole teaching does more or 
perience of Hume and his spiritual descendant which shows itself | less imply that all the faults of human character are in a very 
in their philosophy. Both consider that morality, or virtue, or | important sense unnatural, that all are the result of bad arrange- 
duty (from whichever side you approach that central ideal of life), | ments in the present constitution of society, and will disappear 
sie jon gr our uih ete: egioet thangs at sostlhone | tcipeiagh esas x She sieen, cos ceed Saltese 
ask whose happiness, though both would have | im element in his views, and a marked dis ) 
answered “ that of the aaetiea human beings,” they had such anand Hume, who would h ave smiled at the enthusiasm which 
different sets of human beings before their imagination, that the | should look forward to any higher state of general morality than 
kinds of qualities to be evoked by the two aims are virtually quite | that which mankind has attained already. We will ovly remark 
different. Hume was considering the happiness of well-bred, | here that the statement joined to our quotation,—to the effect 
well-dressed gentlemen and ladies; a kind of happiness one may | that this sense of brotherhood increases with the progress of 
contemplate without reflecting that it sometimes demands the | civilisation,—does not seem to us borne out by history. 
Sacrifice of another person’s. We are very far from meaning to | We have neither excuse nor space to dilate upon what we con- 
imply that this necessity would not be revealed by actual inter- ceive to be the true statement of the doctrine which Mill makes 
— While the blame which a recent biographer of Rousseau | the basis of Utilitarianism, which is contained, we think, in the 
as cast upon Hume for publishing the circumstances of the | chapter on the “ Moral Sense” in Darwin's Descent of Man. But 
groundless attack made upon him by the man he had loaded with | we cannot quit what seems to us the distortion of a truth, without 
benefits, seems to us a little hard (for it is scarcely a fault to fail | pointing out its distinct and complete enunciation. According to 
in exhibiting a most unusual degree of magnanimity), we think this view, the sense of membership which Mill thinks is to be 
ae of that quarrel might have suggested to Hume a | the goal of human progress is the starting-point of sentient life. 
oubt whether that ‘‘ humanity, or fellow-feeling with others,” |The animal bas many instincts, some rousing keen but passing 
which he assumes as an ultimate principle in human nature, and sensation, like hunger, but one —the social instinct — which, 
on which he founds his system of morals, is quite adequate to the often overcome by these gusts of temporary desire, keeps 
strain it has to bear when the question is whether one’s own | its predominance by a quality which they do not share,— 
b | a ’ 
Teputation shall suffer or another person’s. Still it was | that of permanence. ‘Che sense of kiudred, if it is ever present 
— oS had a in Ragen down a = an pe f is always present ; rn — a go, but oe a 
orals, anish from his imagination all claim on self- | makes any creature feel a link to its kind is a part of the ex- 
gad Be we he hy which does not occur once in his | perience of every moment, and any recollection of this experience 
ays. in dealing with the questions evoked by images of des- | having been neglected for one less enduring (as in the case where 
titution, however, no one can shut his eyes to the fact that duty |the migratory conquers the maternal instinct in swallows, 
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frequently manifested 
young,) must recur to the memory with all the power of 
an unsatisfied claim in the most abiding part of the nature. The 
analysis we have here abridged translates, we believe, into merely 


intellectual language all that can be so translated of the primitive | 
origin of the conscience, and we have the further reason for having | 


touched on it here, beyond its inherent importance, that in a 
sense we may assert this, as well as so many other ideas which 
seem specially characteristic of our day, to have been foreseen by 
Hume. 


and the reason of man was a baseless fiction, and that the primary 
impulses of humanity are common to man and the lower animals. 
And if we may expand germ-thoughts into their complete de- 
velopment, we may claim him as a forerunner not only of the 


group of thinkers who have in our day carried on his own specula- | 


tions,. but of the one whose influence on those speculations, 
great as it is, is only indirect, and who was occupied in a 
region of investigation for which he had no taste whatever. 
Surely to say thus much of any thinker is to set him in the 


front rank of those who have enlarged the intellectual inheritance 


of our kind! 

We have left ourselves no space to justify fully the conviction 
we have expressed of the inconsistency of this later phase of Utili- 
tarianism, or the conviction which we feel more important, of its 


to us by nests full of their dead | 


He first, as far as we know, of all modern philosophers, | 
pointed out that the distinction between the instincts of animals | 





element in happiness is the sense of moral rightness, we gain, in 
| learning that moral rightness is measured by its tendency to 
further general happiness, a most important test, indeed, but 
| not a more fundamental truth. And to say that one kind of aim 
| is absolutely preferable to another seems to us in effect to concede that 
moral rightness forms a part of happiness. ‘This becomes plainer if 
_ we look at the question from the side of pain rather than of pleasure, 

a side from which a much truer view of it is gained in all itg 
| aspects. For the word ‘ pleasure ’ recalls the vaguest of all our emo- 
tions, as the word ‘ pain’ recalls the most definite, and the antithesig 
between two things so different in vividness has always seemed to 
us a source of large error. What are the moments of life we would 
recall? ‘The release from anxiety, the reunion after long absence, 
the first gleam of kindness after alienation, —these, and the like, 
which would, we suppose, be remembered by most persons as the 
best parts of life, are surely rather the end of pain than the be. 
ginning of pleasure. So far as this is true, it simplifies speculation 
to consider rather what we avoid than what we pursue, and if any 
one doubts as to that which is most intolerable in experience, being 
the sense of having done wrong, itis because he has either lived up 
to an ideal which, under such circumstances, cannot be the highest, 
| or has been given up to the life of sense, which blinds the eye and 
| deafens the ear to all moral distinction whatever. That this experi- 
ence of awakening to our own attitude as unjust, cruel, or false, is at 
the moment the most unendurable we can imagine, is more, perhaps, 








| 


merely negative character, but we must touch upon both. The | than any one will say who will be perfectly candid with himself. 
inconsistency of Mill's view of Utilitarianism seems to us to be/| Violent bodily anguish, we believe, has a certain irresistible intensity 
two-fold. In the first place, the system which resolves morality | which for the time makes every other seem dim 7 but that which 
into something else, needs morality as its sanction. Every man is | we remember without reluctance the day after it is past must be 
a part of mankind, we are told, and the influence of education and | pronounced more tolerable than that which, across an intervening 
sympathy will bring this truth home to him so vividly that it will | tract of busy years, we still recoil from as on its first aspect. 
cease to be possible for him to act as a solitary being. But how is | And if any one who has known this and other evils feels that all 


education to produce this result, apart from that leverage implied 
in the word ought, which is the very word Mill proposes to ex- 
plain? If I hesitate to sacrifice my comfort or ease to that of 
another person here and now, how will you persuade me to make 
the same sacrifice for others only present to my imagination? ‘To 
realise our oneness with our kind is to love our neighbour as our- 
selves. It is no question between contending schools that this is 
the whole of duty, but what is the motive force to bring us to it? 
To say that this will be achieved,—that envy, grudging, resent- 


ment shall be laid aside, indolence and indifference overcome, and | 


courage and self-sacrifice inspired by such a formula as our all 
being parts of one whole, seems to us like saying that with some 
improved machinery in steam-ships it would be possible to do 
without fuel. 

It appears to us an even greater inconsistency in asystem which 
professes to resolve morality into something more ultimate than 
itself, that it should admit a-hierarchy of aims which is nothing 
more than Morality in disguise. It would be a puerile kind of 
argument which should be directed against a name, and though 
we are never quite sure how far John Mill complicated questions 
of things with questions of nomenclature, we cannot doubt that 
he always means more than this,—that he is not in his Essay on 
Utilitarianism merely urging, as he sometimes seems to urge, ‘* You 
ought to use the word ‘ pleasure’ in the sense [ put upon it, in which 
it includes every aim whatever.” Te is, we are sure, opposing 
an opinion about facts, not merely advocating a simplification of 


language, when he asserts that pleasure and the absence of pain | 
are the only things to be desired for their own sake, all | 


others being desirable as a means towards them. But when he 


asserts—as he was, we believe, the first of his school to assert— | 


that pleasures vary not only in intensity and duration, but also in 
absolute value, we fail to see what reality of experience, advo- 
cated by the opposite school, he does not concede. 


own ground; we cannot agree to his assumption that there | 
exists such a test of aims as the steady preference of one | 
whose experience puts him in a position to compare them. | 
There are such things as mutually exclusive pleasures. 
same person appreciate, for instance, the satisfaction of gratified 
spite and the satisfaction of perfect forgiveness? There is no 
question that both these things are ends, and as little, we should 
think, as to which of them was preferable to the other. Supposing 
the comparison possible, however, what is the result? ‘he 
whole worth of this analysis of duty into the means of pleasure 
depends on the question whether the substance thus obtained is 
more elementary than that from which it was obtained. If, after 
all, the thing you say is a compound is found in the substances 
into which you have resolved it, your analysis, whatever other use 
it may have, has not given us anything elementary. If one| 


Can the | 


We do not | 
think this hierarchy of aims is entirely unassailable on its | 


| in a direction lying beyond the world of our own feelings. 


|are to be welcomed in exchange for this, he cannot come toa 
| different decision for humanity. What has awakened him to his 
wrong-doing was probably the sight of some disastrous consequence, 
| but what he feels in realising his own wrong-doing is a worse 
|thing to endure, for one man or for many men, than any 
| suffering which is its cause. Now, whether, in asserting this fact, 
| you say, ‘* The sense of wrongness is an evil worse than any pain 
| whatever ” (as we hold to be the natural expression of the truth), 
| or whether with Mill you say, “The sense of having so acted as to 
diminish general welfare is itself a pain which any one who knows 
it will adjudye greater than all other pains,” seems to us a mere 
matter of nomenclature. Of course, if you call every end a pleasure, 
| you have no difficulty in proving pleasure to be the only end. But 

the moment the proposition ceases to be identical, it ceases, we 
think, to be true. If you allow that such a thing exists as an end 
| which is not pleasure, we believe the first claim to some distinctive 
| term will be presented by that which strengthens common-place 
| men and women to confront all that most people understand by 
| pain with resolute calm. 

Why, then, it may be asked, have we quoted from a great work 
on natural bistory a statement of the genesis of the conscience as 
containing valuable truth, while that same statement, only slightly 
varied, seems to us in a work on Moral Philosophy either meaningless 
or erroneous? The answer, happily, can be givenin one word. In 
Mr. Darwin's connection of animal instinct with human conscience 

| there is nothing exclusive. He takes his stand on no denial. He 
| is speaking of facts which may or may not be open to question, but 
which at least are positive. Ile says that some aims are transitory, 
| others permanent, and argues that the permanent must in the long 
run overcome the transitory. But on the question whether these 
permanent aims do not belong to a region altogether apart from 
that of the transitory ones, be is silent. Mill, oa the other hand, 
puts forth a theory which, based as it is avowedly on the assertion 
that pleasure is the only aim, loses all shape and coberence, if you 
withdraw from it the denial that we can get a step beyond certain 
feelings in our own minds, 
We believe that this Darwinian genesis of the conscience points 
If you 


‘look below humanity for its origin, it seems to us that you are led 


to look above humanity for its goal. In the narrow sense of logic, 
indeed, there is no logical difficulty in refraining from this pro- 
gress, nor can it be denied that the majority of thinkers in our 
day actually do so refrain. Nevertheless, it appears to us that, in 
a future phase of thought, the negative philosophy which it has 
been the aim of these articles to touch upon will be seen to have 
neglected the strongest indications in laws of the outward world 
and of existence below ourselves, concerning the laws of an inward 
world and of existence above us. 
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MR. BUCHANAN’S POETICAL WORKS.* 
Tuese are the first two volumes of an edition (to be completed | 
in five) of Mr. Buchanan's poetical and prose works, of which we | 
trust that the poetical, either both in form and in essence, or at | 
least in essence if not in form, will make up five-fifths of the whole, | 
for Mr. Buchanan seems to us a different man when he is writing | 
under the glamour of poetic impulse, and when he is expressing | 
himself without the imaginative spell upon his insight and judgment. 
His account, nominally in prose, of his voyage in the Hebrides, 
for instance, is poetry not completely bound by the restraints, and 
therefore not completely penetrated by the stimulus, of verse. 
But when he criticises, he seems to us to be set free from the fine 
spell which compels him to see more or less truly; and he then 
differs from other critics chiefly in the waywardness and vehemence 
with which he presses home a one-sided view. ‘There cannot be a 
better test of a true poet than to discover that the poetical 
mood is for him an additional security for serenity, lucidity, and 
complete sanity of view. In Mr. Buchanan this certainly is so. 
We could pick out not a few passages, indeed, from amongst his 
ms which seem to us feverish and morbid, and not informed 
by the highest spirit, but we could pick very much fewer from 
his poems than from his prose essays, though of the latter we 
know far less than of the former. Nay, in his poetry,—humorous 
or otherwise,—he is not unfrequently a fine critic ; while his prose 
criticism seems generally to lack that wholeness and sobriety 
which the mere necessity for imaginative condensation and 
luminousness often ensures him. However, at present we have 
only to deal with his poems, with which, of course, these two 
first volumes are exclusively occupied, so that for the present we 
are rather going beyond our beat in even mentioning his prose. We 
may say of the edition that it seems to have every requisite of a 
perfect edition,—admirable print and almost fascinating ribbed 
paper, —except that the dates of the first composition of the various 
poems are not given. These would for various reasons be full of | 
interest, but Mr. Buchanan only now and then approximately as- | 
signs aclue to them in a note. Itis clear that he is not following in | 
any degree a chronological order in his arrangement of the poems, | 
and it is not very easy to discover any other principle in that | 
arrangement. Probably this is not a matter of much importance. | 
Let poets do what they will in the matter of arrangement, they | 
usually waste their pains. Wordsworth took the most elaborate | 
trouble in the classification of his poems, but we never heard of | 
any reader feeling either helped or even impressed by his rather 
artificial ticketing of his compositions into various classes. In what- | 
ever order Mr. Buchanan had given us his poems, every separate 
reader would have read them in his own order, many of the poems 
many times, some of them a few times, and some probably not even 
once, after reading enough to be sure that their drift and tendency 
had no fascination for him. But we would urge on Mr. Buchanan 
to give us as nearly as he can the date of the composition of each 
poem in the nextedition. Itisof the greatest interest even to a casual 
reader to learn whether a poem was of early or late birth. Toa 
critic the advantage is invaluable. Mr. Buchanan feels this so 
clearly as to volunteer the information as to not a few of his earlier 
pieces. Why not have told us approximately the date of every 
piece ? 

Mr. Buchanan makes a sort of apology for the ‘ hard outline’ of 
some of his early realistic poems,—‘ Willie Baird,” “‘ John,” ‘* Poet 
Andrew,” and others, written, he tells us, ‘in or about my 
twentieth year, when I tried, with somewhat mistaken concep- 
tions, to disregard all adornment, and rely on simple realistic 
substance. Strong earnestness in the artists is the sole justification 
of pictures so hard in outline; and whatever I lacked, I was 
terribly in earnest.” We do not think the apology is needed. 
There is no doubt, in some of the poems,—but to our mind neither 
“Willie Baird” nor * Poet Andrew” belongs to the number,—a 
certain disposition to paint a riddle in a half - interrogative | 
fashion, which touches no chord quite deep enough to make the | 
incomplete attempt a poem. This seems to us certainly true of | 
‘The Widow Mysie,” and more or less true of the poem on the | 
half-natural ** John,”—a poem which needs the ending which Mr. | 
Buchanan intimates he would like to have written, but has not | 
dared to try, to give it full artistic significance. But for the most 
part, the last thing we should accuse Mr. Buchanan of is a hard and 
Objective realism. ‘That may fairly be attributed to Crabbe, but 
Mr. Buchanan is at the opposite end of the scale of poets from 
Crabbe. His hardness, when he is hard, is not the hardness of 
dry fact unmellowed by reflection and meditation, but the hard- 


| 











a The Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan. Vol. 1. Ballads and Romances: Ballads 
an Poems of Life. Vol, II, Ballads and Poems of Life, Lyrical Pieces, &c. London: 
Henry 8, King and Co, 








ness of a certain peremptoriness and impatience which labours 
at, and breaks off from, a subject before the theme has matured in 
his mind, or which sometimes shapes a poem by grafting, vi et armis, 
a moral doctrine of the author’s upon what he has observed. These 
two volumes are rich in the knowledge of life, and contain not a few 
poems that are as full of harmony and unity as they are of insight. 
But not a few of the pictures of life are not so much poems as 
studies for poems, and resemble rather the hasty outlines in a 
painter’s sketch-book than finished pictures. Such are ‘‘ The Widow 
Mysie,” ‘ Barbara Gray,” “'Tom Dunstan, or the Politician,” 
*¢ John,” and others. And again, of the ideal poems, there are not a 
few in which there is a certain excess of physico-moral excitement 
which might remind one of Victor Hugo. ‘ ‘The Ballad of Judas 
Iscariot,” which has, in its own way, a great force, seems to us 
one of these, the physical or sensuous excitements quite over- 
powering in it the moral elements meant to be painted, except in 
the last few verses, where, again, infinite pity, rather than in- 
finite purity, seems to us to be delineated. And ‘‘The Last 
of the Hangmen” has, to our minds, some of the faults 
of both classes of pieces,—a horrible unloveliness and ugli- 
ness of theme, hardly made tragic by the fine close, and a pre- 
dominance of excitement of feeling over thought in that close 
which is hardly just when we realise that the true intent of the 
latter portion is to appeal solemnly, in the name of society, 
from penal law to self-sacrificing love,—whereas, even if we 
were to abolish penal laws altogether, society could never, 
qua society, substitute for penal laws the subduing personal 
love to which appeal is made. flere and there, then, especially in 
‘¢ Judas Iscariot,” in this poetical protest against penal law, and 
in the somewhat crude poem called ‘ Tiger Bay,” we recognise in 
Mr. Buchanan something of sentimental idealism so far removed 
from a hard realism as to approach much more closely to the 
imperious passion of Victor Hugo. 

But if there be signs of impatient work and impatient and even 
morbid passion here and there in Mr. Buchanan’s poems, there 
are plenty of poems without a trace of either fault. ‘lo those who 
know him chiefly by his London Lyrics, it will be a great and new 
pleasure to study the very beautiful triad of poems called “ Pan,” 
“The Last Song of Apollo,” and “* Pan: Epilogue.” Here the 
subject is chiefly ideal, but is worked out with singular force and 
beauty. In the first poem, we have the delineation of the pathetic 
yearnings of that half-animal spirit diffused through Nature which 
was identified of old_with the god Pan, towards a purer, higher, 
and more lovely form,—the upward straining of a Nature which 
had at once something much larger and richer in it than the old 
Greek idea of divinity, and yet something much less distinct, deli- 
cate, and radiant in its conception,—namely, the humble, inarti- 
culate, and earth-born, yet sweet, rich, and pathetic sense of large 
possibilities, growth, and unappeasable aspirations. Mr. Buchanan 
gives a musical voice to the prophecy of Pan that this widely- 
diffused spirit of the springing life of Nature should grow and grow 
till it overthrows the narrow, though beautiful conceptions which 
usurped the worship of humanity in ancient Greece :— 

“In the time unborn,—in years 
Across whose waste I wearily impel 
These ancient, blear’d, and humble-lidded eyes,— 
Some law more strong than I, yet part of me, 
Some power more piteous, yet a part of me, 
Shall hurl ye from Olympus to the depths, 
And bruise ye back to that great blackness whence 
Ye blossom’d thick as flowers; while I—I, Pan— 
The haunting shadow of dim nether-earth, 
Shall slough this form of beast, this wrinkled length, 
Yea, cast it from my feet as one who shakes 
A worthless garment off; and lo! beneath, 
Mild-featured manhood, manhood eminent, 
Subdued into the glory of a god, 
Sheer harmony of body and of soul, 
Wondrous, and inconceivably divine.” 
Then follows an exquisite poem, which we will extract completely, 
on a text suggested by Heine :— 
“Tue Last SonG or APOLLO. 


‘ Allat once there approached, panting, a pale Jew, with blood-drops on his brow, 
a thorn-crown on his head, and a huge cross on his shoulders; and he cast the cross. 
on the banquet-table of the gods, so that the golden cups trembled, and the gods grew 
dumb and pale, and even paler, till they flnally dissolved away into mist,’—HEINE'S 


Reisebilder. 
“O Lyre! O Lyre! 
Strung with celestial fire ! 
Thou living soul of sound that answereth 
These fingers that have troubled thee so long, 
With passion, and with beauty, and with breath 
Of melancholy song,— 
Answer, answer, answer me, 
With thy mournful melody ! 
For the earth is old, and strange 
Mysteries are working change, 
And the Dead who slumber'd deep 
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Startle sobbing in their sleep, 
And the ancient gods divine, 
Wan and weary o’er their wine, 
€ade in their ghastly banquet-halls, with large eyes fixed on mine! 


Ah me! ah me! 
The earth and air and sea 
Are shaken; and the great pale gods sit still, 
The roseate mists around them roll away :— 
Lo! Hebe falters in the act to fill, 
And groweth wan and gray; 
On the banquet-table spread, 
Fruits and flowers grow black and dead, 
Nectar cold in every cup 
Gleams to blood and withers up; 
Aphrodité breathes a charm, 
Gripping Pallas’ bronzed arm ; 
Zeus the father clenches teeth, 
While his cloud-throne shakes beneath ; 
The passion-flower in Heré’s hair melts in a snowy wreath! 
Ah, woe! ah, woe! 
One climbeth from below,— 
A mortal shape with pallid smile doth rise, 
Bearing a heavy Cross and crown'd with thorn,— 
His brow is moist with blood, his strange sweet eyes 
Look piteous and forlorn: 
Hark! oh hark! his cold foot-fall 
Breaks upon the banquet-hall! 
God and goddess start to hear, 
Earth, air, ocean, moan in fear; 
Shadows of the Cross and Him 
Make the banquet-table dim, 
Silent sit the gods divine, 
Old and haggard over wine, 
Ani slowly to my song they fade, with large eyes fixed on mino! 
O Lyre! O Lyre! 
Thy strings of golden fire 
Fade to their fading, and the hand is chill 
That touches thee; the once glad brow grows gray— 
I faint, I wither, whilo that conclave still 
Dies wearily away ! 
Ah, the prophecy of old 
Sung by Pan to scoffers cold !— 
God and goddess droop and die, 
Chilly cold against the sky, 
There is change and all is done, 
Strange look Moon and Stars and Sun! 
God and goddess fade, and see! 
All their large eyos look at me! 

While woe! ah, woe! in dying song, I fade, I fade, with thee !” 
And the triad is completed by the subtle and extremely beautiful 
poem called ‘* Pan: Epilogue,” in which the prophecy of Pan is 
verified in a certain sense by Mr. Buchanan’s own muse,—for in 
it the poet traces the upward-straining spirit of Nature into 
human hearts, and finds it reappearing in the spirit which 
flits about dull streets, softening men’s feelings, almost their 
merely creaturely feelings, with a deep natural compassion 
for misery and misfortune of all kinds. 


spirit as identical in kind with the old upward-striving | 


spirit which the Greeks found in 
ral world beneath them, but which 


the sighs of the natu- 
now makes itself heard 


most distinctly on a higher level, though it still speaks the same | 


language, the language of half-articulate yearning, of pathetic cry 


to be something bigher than itself, and indeed of confident prophecy | 
Nor has this voice of dumb, ! 


that it shall reach that higher stage. 
wistful yearning in man towards something higher,—of yearning 


such as the animal creation seemed to show in the Greek period | 


towards the human,—found as yet any interpreter equal to Mr. 
Buchanan. We cannot extract the whole of this fine poem, but | 
take enough to illustrate its drift :— 
**O piteous one !—In wintry days 
Over the City falls the snow, 
And, where it whitens stony ways, 
I see a Shade flit to and fro; 
Over the dull street hangs a cloud— 
It parts, an ancient Face flits by, 
’Tis thine! ‘tis thou! Thy gray head bowed, 
Dimly thou flutterest o’er the crowd, 
With a thin human ery. 
Ghost-like, O Pan! thou glimmerest still. 
A spectre ul Face, with sad, dumb st: are ; 
On rainy nights thy bre ath blows chill 
In the street-walker’s dripping hair 
Thy ragged woe from street to street 
Goes mist-like, constant day and night; 
But often, where the black waves beat, 
Thou hast a smile most strangely sweet 
For honest hearts and light !” 


Such poems as these show how finely Mr. Buchanan can treat an 
ideal subject. Nevertheless, probably no one will put them in 
power and interest on a level with such poems as “Liz” and, 
‘* Nell,” especially the former, where the ruggedness and wretched- | 
ness of city life are glorified with a kind of passion perfectly appro- | 
priate to them, and yet of course thrown into form and touched with | 
Gre by the poet himself. Nothing is more difficult in such poems | 


He regards this | 


than to strike the true mean between the naked realism of fact, 
and the imaginative idealism of fancy, so as to get something 
much truer (morally and intellectually) than either. Of course no 
real London girls would talk like ‘‘ Liz” and ** Nell,” — which is only 
saying that they would not talk poetry at all, and would not haye 
by any means even all the thoughts which the poet has given them, 
Of course not; but why, then, some one will ask, attribute to them 
faults of grammar which are realistic, without being at all adequate 
to the delineation of their true speech? We should reply, ‘ Be. 
cause such faults of expression are requisite to suggest to our 
imagination their true condition,—the neglect and desolation of 
their lives ; and so far as they answer this purpose, the poet is not 
only justified, but required to introduce such faults of expres. 
sion.’ ‘To our minds, after long knowledge of these poems, they 
seem to us nearly perfect of their kind, realistic and idealistic alike 
in the highest sense, —realistic in this, that all the ¢/fects are real,— 
idealistic in this, that they are all produced by the power of an im. 
aginative spirit which never confines itself to the real, when by 
doing so it must fail to convey the truth as the poet has con. 
ceived it. ‘Meg Blane” is in some respects superior even to 
‘‘ Liz” and ‘ Nell.” 

But these poems of Mr. Buchanan’s are so well known that we 
need not give any example of their beauties. There are some quite 
their equals, we think, as works of art, in which humour rather 
than pathos, —pathetic humour no doubt, but pathos more instinet 
with the sense of inconsistency and paradox, than of mere 
tragedy,—is the medium of expression. ‘‘ The Starling” is 
probably the best known and perhaps the finest of these poems, 
but ‘“* The Wake of Tim O’Hara” is almost its equal, and there 
are many others in which the creative influence of Mr. Buchanan's 
humour is almost as striking. 

There are two narrative poems in these two volumes of exqui- 
site warmth and beauty, even as stories—‘‘ The Northern Woo- 
ing” and ‘*The Scaith o’ Bartle”—the former almost the only 
one of Mr. Buchanan’s poems which is not tragic, but on the con- 
trary, full of an abundant happiness. Why is this element of beauty, 
—sunniness,—so rare in Mr. Buchanan? He is not deficient in the 
| elements for it. Hiscatastrophes are, with a few rare exceptions, 

always so artistically toned,—in other words, the cloud’s silver 
lining is so skilfully painted,—that we can always bear the pain. 
Why, then, has he, as yet, so rarely given us the genuinely poetic 
feeling of the summer of the heart, as well as that of the mellow, 
though melancholy autumn? We are sure that he has still much 
} —and perhaps his best work—to give us. Let us hope that his latest 
poems will include the richest and most genial, as well as the most 
| powerful, of his peeeen. 











| MR. COX'S HISTOR) Y OF GREECE.* 
Turse two volumes take us to the end of the Peloponnesian War; 
a third is to follow, bringing down the story to the death of 
Alexander the Great ; and in a fourth, traversing ground which 
is in some parts almost untrodden, Mr. Cox proposes “ to trace 
the fortunes of the Hellenic people down to the revolution which 
ended the reign of the Bavarian Otho.” If we compare these 
dimensions with those of the histories of Thirlwall, Grote, and 
Curtius, it will be evident that the work before us has the advan- 
tage, by no means inconsiderable to the student, if not to the 
general reader, of being included within a smaller compass. 
| When we add that Mr. Cox, by a rigid limitation of his subject to 
| the topics with which the historian is necessarily concerned, has 
| contrived to combine with this economy of space a treatment 
never wanting in fullness, we have already said much in 
favour of his work. And indeed it is a work which merits 
|very high praise. We shall have something to say against 
| the principle on which it is written, but we heartily recognise its 
|merits. If it does not claim to supersede its great predecessors 
| it may take a stand independent of them. ‘There are points on 
| which it is distinctly superior, and even supplements their defects. 
| It is written throughout with force, and in a style which, though 
| it displays occasional marks of haste, is at once attractive and 
It awakens the attention and rouses the thought of the 
And, not the least of its excellences, in days when 


ly igorous. 
| reader. 


| materialism and the worship of force are so apt to obscure the 
‘insight and confuse the judgment of the historian, it expresses 


throughout a strong and earnest recognition of moral laws and of 
the divine government of the world, 

After a preliminary chapter on the physical geography of the 
country, Mr. Cox begins at the very beginning of his subject. 
| Seeking totreat of the‘‘ Origin and Growth of Hellenic Civilisation,” 





* A History of Greece. By George W. C Cox, M.A. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 


1874, 
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he goes back to the remotest conceivable period of human history, about 132 miles. He speaks of the road being “ not very 
to the very moment, in fact, when, if the doctrine of evolution much less rough than now,” and leading “the traveller over a 
be true, the long-descended child of the Ascidian finally developed succession of precipitous and rugged hills, where it is impossible 
into man. ‘* We must trace back,” he says, ‘the society and to move at a greater speed than three or three and a half miles 
Jaws of all the Aryan tribes to their earliest forms.” He therefore an hour.” ‘The distance given was measured along the great road 
ascends beyond the epoch of the “unity,” when the Aryan horde leading through Tegea and Argos, a road hilly indeed, but con- 
must have already gained a certain amount of coherence, and pos- tinually traversed by carriages, and therefore not to be described 
sessed the rudiments at least of social and even of political life, as a “track.” ‘This also disposes of Mr. Cox's idea that the courier 
indeed, being so much implied in the fact of vast concerted could not have continued his journey during the dark hours of 
migrations. The primitive Aryan, in his view, was “utterly the night. When he says that ‘‘no feat of Indian or Persian 
isolated.” His home was ‘a den, which he defended for his runners will bear comparison with such an exploit,” he is clearly 
mate and his offspring with the instinctive tenacity of a brute.” wrong. Kinneir, as quoted by Professor Rawlinson, says that 
Though it may be alleged that these speculations are suffi- the rate (of seventy miles a day) is attained by modern Persian 
ciently remote from the subject of Hellenic civilisation, which foot-passengers. Nor do we doubt that many of our readers 
they touch only in the fact that the Hellenes were Aryans, could cite from their own knowledge pedestrian feats quite equal 
the ability with which they are set forth by Mr. Cox, and the in- to 132 miles in a couple of days. Mr. Cox's note that the word 
genuity with which he traces the growth of a society out of this ‘ Pheidippides ” “denotes a man who spares horses by using 
primitive isolation, are such that no reader will be disposed to his own feet; the name, therefore, if historical, must have 
quarrel with the method pursued. The impulse towards the higher been given to him after he had gained reputation as a 
condition was given, he thinks, ‘‘ by the primitive belief in the runner,” seems perfectly ludicrous. Every one knows of 
continuity of human life.” The dead man was supposed still to instances where a man’s name bears a curious relation to his 
inbabit the dwelling of which he had once been the living lord. occupation. If we were to read of a great cricketer named 
Hence a worship of which the eldest son was the natural priest, in , * Bowles,” would it follow that this name had been given him 
which all kindred, but kindred only, bad a right to share. Each after he had attained celebrity ? Was Aristides so called because 
household became an exclusive despotism, owning no community he was the best of men? Another incident which Mr. Cox is 
of interest or feeling beyond its own limits. ‘To this fact are inclined to disbelieve is the anecdote which Herodotus declares 
due some of the strangest phenomena of ancient life, the himself to have heard from one Thersandros, who told him how, 
absolute patria potestas, for instance, recognised by the Roman being at a feast to which some of the chief officers in the army 
law. It is, indeed, in the social and political system of of Mardonius had been invited, he heard from his neighbour, a 
Rome, rather than in that of Greece, that these phenomena Persian, the most doleful presentiment of the fate which was about 
are apparent. But the isolating tendency which they reveal to overtake the Persian force. Now, of course, Thersandros may 
powerfully modified the history of Greece. ‘‘If,” says Mr. | have invented the story, or Herodotus may have invented it. Mr. 
Cox, “the walls of separation between the orders in the State or Cox does not think that they did, but the tale seems to him to 
city slowly crumbled away, the barriers which cut off the stranger express the Greek feeling about the matter so exactly, and to be 
from the rights of citizenship were never removed.’ ‘The thought so unlike what a Persian would have thought, that he pronounces 
of the Greek, except in such rare exceptions as Callicratidas and the whole to be untrustworthy. But is it possible to put aside 
Epaminondas, never rose above the thought of a 76717. ‘The evidence for subjective reasons of this kind? Is there any limit toa 
notion of a common fatherland he never had. He had in his lan-' scepticism which dares so much? A still more remarkable ex- 
guage a word—Hellas—ready made, so to speak, for the conception, ample is to be found in Mr. Cox's treatment of Thucydides’ story 
but to the conception as a practical reality he never reached. Even of the investment of Plates. Can we imagine any man in a 
the desperate necessity of the Persian invasion united but a fragment better position to become acquainted with the facts of the case 
of the race, and that in a very imperfect and short-lived union. than Thucydides was? He was in Athens at the time; he must 
Mr. Cox’s method of treating the mythology and early legends have often talked with the fugitives who escaped. He complains 
of Greece has been more than once discussed in these pages. ‘Ihe indeed elsewhere of the difficulty of arriving at the truth about 
theory of solar myths has some remarkable recommendations, contemporary events, but we cannot but think that if he had 
among which may possibly be reckoned the facility with which it is thought that about a thing so close at hand, and testified to by 
adapted to any story to which it may be wished to apply it. It such a multitude of competent witnesses, he was being grossly 
is impossible not to observe that Mr. Cox is less at his ease when deceived, he would have given up his task in despair. We cannot 
he gets beyond the region of the purely mythical. Though it would examine at length Mr. Cox's criticism on the narrative, but we 
not be diflicult to apply to such legends as the return of the Hera- must remark that though he has given to it a separate 
clide, the Doric invasion of Attica, and the Messenian wars, the appendix, he has not stated the facts fully. It is true 
familiar imagery of how the bright Lord of Day goes forth to punish that the investing army is said to have been occupied for 
the robbers of the West, who have carried off the Dawn, the "seventy days in throwing up a mound against the city 
temptation must be eschewed as a dangerous challenge to the in- | wall, but it is also stated by the historian that they made 
credulous, Astyages is indeed, we are told, Azi-dabaka, the biting | another important contribution to the investment of the place, 
and throttling snake, who in the Vedic hymns imprisons the waters ‘namely, a complete fortification of timber, which they constructed 
in bis dungeons, and is slain by the spear of the Sun-god, Indra, | out of the trees cut down in the neighbouring plain. But it is 
but this isan almost solitary example. The heroes of the later uscless, we consider, to argue about details in such a case. If 
Greck legends who cannot be turned into rays of sunshine or ‘Thucydides is not to be believed here, when is he credible ? 
clouds are wholly unsatisfactory and unintelligible persons. | ‘The excessive scepticism which these instances reveal is, we 
This part of Mr. Cox’s work, however, we shall leave, to pass at think, a blemish on Mr. Cox's work. Happily there isa consider- 
once to the historical or quasi-historical period. Acknowledging able portion in which the occasions for calling it forth are absent, 
the acuteness of his criticism and the value of many of hisspecula- | or but seldom occur, Here, when the writer feels that the ground 
tions and suggestions, we must yet take decided exception to what is quite sure beneath his feet, he is an excellent guide, whom every 
we cannot but think the extravagant length to which his scepticism | student may consult, if he does not follow with undoubted profit. 
is pushed. If he is really justified in expressing the distrust! His treatment of the Peloponnesian war, a subject which in 
which he does express in the testimony of Herodotus, and even accordance with the Oxford tradition he treats at great length— 
Thucydides, we can only say that Greek history cannot be written devoting to it, indeed, nearly the whole of his second volume—is 
at all. And, indeed, there is an end of all history, if we are to especially excellent. Le deals hard measure, indeed, to the aristo- 
judge by our own standards of probability, and judge, of course, cratic party—his judgment of Nicias, for instance, is peculiarly 
without that complete knowledge of circumstances which often | harsh—but he does not seem, as Mr. Grote sometimes seems, to be 
explains seemingly impossible incidents, what credible and well- holding a brief for the Demos. We may not always agree with 
informed witnesses affirm. We shall not discuss any of the larger his conclusions, but we always feel that they are drawn from a 
questions, which, indeed, would require more space than we can thoroughly impartial estimate of the merits of the case. 
command, but deal with two or three points of minor importance | ———— 
indeed, but still significant of Mr. Cox's mode of dealing with his THE BAVARIANS IN THE LATE WAR.* 
subject. He disbelieves the story of how Pheidippides, the| Amona the troops epgaged against the French during the late 
Athenian courier, ran from Athens to Sparta to ask for help before | war, next to the Prussians, the Bavarians supplied the greatest 





the b ; ” ia ; ; . 
attle of Marathon, starting = oe day and Seteyrag os the * Operations of the First Bavarian Army Corps, under General Von der Tann., 


next. He begins by saying, ‘‘‘lhe distance is not less than | Compiled from the Bavarian Official Records, by Captain Hugo Helvig. Trans- 
lated by Captain G. Salis Schawbe, 6th Dragoon Guards. 2 vols. London: Henry 


150 miles.” Asa matter of fact, the distance is 1,140 stadii, or | S. King and Co. 
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number of men, saw the hardest fighting, suffered the heaviest | artillery, so that the audacious scheme formed by Von der Taam 
losses, and reaped the most renown. The kingdom furnished two | of ‘‘ taking the offensive at the right moment” had to be given 
corps, whereof the 2nd, after figuring at Worth and Sedan, | up, and finally the field had to be relinquished altogether, but 
formed part of the force which invested Paris; while the 1st, | not in “ disorder,” as M. Perrot reports. Naturally here the 
equally engaged in the earlier combats, was detached southwards | question arises, should General d’Aurelle de Paladines have pur- 





to cover the siege, and became conspicuous throughout Europe 
for its adventurous career upon the Loire. It is the story 
of this much-tried Army Corps, which, from first to last, 
was commanded by General Von der Tann, that Captain 
Helvig has narrated in the book before us. He has ful- 
filled his task with modesty, vigour, and clearness, but we are 


' sued and pushed forward on the road to Paris? Regarded by the 

light of subsequently ascertained facts, it is quite plain that hig 
decision at the moment, although it was not formed on correct in. 
| formation, was the more judicious. ‘Three days after the battle 
| not less than 50,000 Germans were concentrated north of Toury, 
| for head-quarters at Versailles, anticipating a French attack, had, 


afraid that the general reader will find somewhat embarrassing that | a8 early as the 7th, sent powerful reinforcements under the Grand 
wealth of technical detail which is so welcome to the military | Duke of Mecklenburg to parry the onset. Moreover, it should 
student. The story told is one of great importance, not only in | be borne in mind that on the 14th of November the leading 
its bearing on the share borne by the Bavarians, but because they | coluwns of the Red Prince’s army, moving up from Metz, were in 
stood upon the ground where the French armies in the provinces | Fontainebleau, and that two days after a despatch from Versailles 
made their first offensive outburst, defeating Von der Tann at | ‘‘ released the Grand Duke from the duty of covering the army 


Coulmiers, and subsequently were deeply involved in the pro- 
longed wrestle with Chanzy, which terminated in his retirement to 
Le Mans, and their withdrawal to well-earned relative repose 
within the lines investing Paris. More than four months of march- 
ing and fighting from the Lauter and the Sulz to the Loire and the 
Huisne, with much rushing to and fro, had reduced the once power- 
ful corps to the strength of a division, and had made it a matter of 
wise expediency to ensure a period of comparative rest, during 
which the equipment as well as the numbers could be renewed. 
This was found for them in the once hotly-contested region which 
lies on both banks of the Seine above its confluence with the Marne. 
The 1st Bavarians again had quarters in close connection with the 
2nd, and wound up their share in the war, holding positions which 
finally included the occupation of Fort Charenton and the Castle 
of Vincennes. 

After Sedan and the investment of Paris, the interest in the 


field operations upon both sides begins afresh, with the march of | 


Von der Tann southward in search of the Army of the Loire. 
Beyond question the German leaders did not anticipate a speedy 
revival of French military power, although, of course, it must 
have been well known to Von Moltke that several hundred thou- 
sand men, old soldiers as well as Mobiles, existed in France. 
Von der ‘Tann, with comparative ease, brushed aside the weak 
force commanded by General de Ja Motterouge, and soon entered 
Orleans; but it is manifest from Captain Helvig’s detailed narra- 


tive that the French levies fought very well indeed, thereby | 
rendering more indefensible the insulting dismissal which the | 


‘Tours Government inflicted on La Motterouge. The Bavarian 
leader was directed to march on Bourges, if he possibly could, but 
he thought too much would be risked by venturing through a 
country like La Sologne so far from support; and he rightly 
judged thata forced retreat, even after a successful advance, would 
have raised the elastic spirits of the French. Hence he remained 
alert and watchful in Orleans, while, spurred on by Gambetta and 
his evil genius, De Freycinet, the French were preparing to re- 
cover Orleans and relieve Paris. It is now evident that the ‘Tours 
War Department acted throughout in thoughtless haste, and that 
Gambetta’s great purpose would have been better served had he 
shown confidence in the Generals, and none in the civil engineers 
who became dominant in his office. ‘The German force on the 
Loire, no doubt, invited attack, because it was speedily reduced 
to the 1st Bavarians and a cavalry division, and lay somewhat 
remote from the army round Paris; but the complete defeat 
of Von der Tann would have been more probable, had the 
civilians at ‘Tours entrusted a purely military business to the 
soldiers. The Bavarian General was too vigilant to be caught 
napping, and his wariness rendered the scheme of surprising him 
in Orleans, like a rat in a hole, abortive. 
resolute, instead of waiting to be surrounded, he took the liberty 
of moving into a position in the field where his adversaries must 
attack him, if they would reach Orleans up the right bank of the 
Loire. ‘The upshot was the famous battle of Coulmiers, when the 


3avarians, outnumbered by at least three to one, toughly de- | 
fended themselves all day, and safely retreated at nightfall. The | 


Bavarians mustered 14,534 infantry, 4,450 cavalry, and 110 guns. 
‘The French arrayed at least 60,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and 
150 guns on the field. ‘‘On the morning of the 9th November, 
we were aware that the enemy’s forces were superior to our own, 
but no one suspected so vast a disparity.” 


Bavarian positions were solidement fortifiées, but that is an 

error, They were villages, hedges, country chiteaux with 

rks and park walls. The Germans were surprised, not only at 
P P ’ 


Keen-sighted and | 


M. Perrot, in | 
his Rapport, seems to be under the impression that the | 


the numbers brought up, but at the strength and accuracy of the | 





| of investment on the side of Orleans, since the corps commanded 
by Field-Marshal Prince Prederick Charles had crossed the 
Yonne.” Although, therefore, the Germans at Toury on the 
12th considered the “inactivity” of the French “ inexplicable,” 
except on the supposition that the army which bad freed Orleans had 
moved tothe westward, a retrospective survey shows that General 
d’Aurelle was right when he decided to consolidate his newly- 
raised army in a fortified position, and had M. de Freycinet not 
been allowed to spoil his plans, Prince Frederick Charles, we can 
have no doubt, would have found Orleans a hard nut to crack 
when in December he resolved to grapple with his adversaries on 
the Loire. 

Leaving only one cavalry division on the Orleans-Paris road, 
| the Grand Duke, according to orders, made those marches first 
| towards Dreux and Houdan, and next towards Le Mans, which 
| so puzzled the Tours War Oflice and the intelligent public eagerly 
| watching the war. ‘The fact is he went in search of an army, which 





| did not exist in those parts, and having performed a painful, but 
by no means useless promenade, returned towards Orleans at the 
jend of November. ‘The troops were much exhausted, their 
| clothing and equipment were very defective, the horses were tired 
| and in a low condition, and the general tone was far from cheer- 
ful.” Rest was urgently needed, but was not to be had, and 
| almost without intermission, the 1st Bavarians had to fight from 
the end of November to the 10th of December. ‘That is, they 
co-operated in the combats which cut the French host in two and 
expelled it again from Orleans, and they subsequently, combined 
| with two Prussian divisions, forced and followed Chat:zy down 
!the Loire. In order to understand the battles about Meung and 
| Beaugency, it should be borne in mind that the Red Prince, 
| thinking Chanzy would make no stand, sent the Mecklenburg 
| army against him on a broad front, and that the French General, 
|thinking he was assailed by overwhelming numbers, fought 
his defensive actions on a front equally broad, so that had 
either concentrated and attacked with resolution, he might 
have defeated the other. Fortune really favoured Chanzy when 
she set against him an opponent so numerically inferior, and we 
agree with Captain Helvig that the Ist Bavarians, the 17th and 
22nd Divisions, and the accompanying cavalry, deserve great 
credit for not only standing up against, but forcing back the large 
forces of which Chanzy was able to dispose. ‘The French General 
himself,—his book and maps show it,—believed he had against him 
‘quatre corps d’armée allemands, sans cowpter les Bavarois du 
Général de Thann ;” and it is a feather in the cap of his relatively 
weak adversaries to have created that impression, The truth is 
| that the Red Prince misjudged the situation, and acting on pru- 
| dential reasons pushed to an extreme, refrained from falling at 
once, as he might have done, with overwhelming superiority on 
Chanzy’s three corps. ‘The penalty was the arduous campaign 
against Le Mans at a later date. The combats on the Loire, how- 
ever, served to show again, the priceless worth of trained troops, 
when opposed by far greater numbers of equally brave, but im- 
perfectly formed bodies. 

The whole campaign is most creditable to the Bavarians, who, 
' under all circumstances, proved their value as soldiers. Here also 
is the fitting place to point out that the accusation of burning not 
only Bazeilles, but men, women, and children, and burning the 
| village and people, not in fight, but cold blood, is amply refuted. 
Any one who studies the battles round Sedan will see clearly that 
Bazeilles, cannonaded by both sides on two separate and successive 
days, could not escape destruction ; and next, he will see that 
death to non-combatants must ensue, if they are present during 
such a real death-grapple as that between the Bavarians and, 
mainly, French Marines, which lasted six hours, on the 1st of 
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70. But all doubt is ended by the French official 
return of losses. The total number of inhabitants killed, wounded, 
or missing during the conflicts on August 31 and September 1 is 
thirty-nine, and of these eight were burnt or suffocated, beyond all 
question, by what we may fairly call the fortune of war. But no 
doubt thousands who believed, without evidence, will still continue 
to believe, despite evidence, that the Bavarians in cold-blood 
wasted alive the good folks of Bazeilles. Popular history is so 
largely made up of prejudice and legendary tradition. 


September, 18 





THE LIGHTER MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood continues dull, but the customary political article is 
distinguished by moderation of tone and the absence of some of 
the offensive peculiarities which have recently militated against our 
pleasure in reading it. This time it is only agreeably caustic, and 
though rather long-winded and lecturing in its exposition of the 
causes of the defeat of the Liberal Party, and its demonstration of 
the depth to which the roots of ‘Toryism have struck in the heart 
of the country (Blackwood always talks of “ the country,” not of 
“the people”), it does not ‘ overstep the modesty of Nature "— 
that is to say, of Tory nature. It is difficult to understand why a 
paper on Ashantee, formed of *‘ Extracts from the Journal of a Naval 
Officer addressed to his Wife,” finds a place in Blackwood, for it 
has neither matter nor style to recommend it. ‘The former is 
neither novel nor interesting, and the latter is vulgar. ‘There 
is no fun in calling the King of Ashantee “ Mr. Coffee,” and it is 
dubious taste to write to a lady about ‘bouquet d'Afrique” and 
‘those brutes of Fantees,” while public interest is likely to be but 
mildly stirred by records of the “‘ headers ” of an anonymous naval 
officer, and his discomfort at being reduced to drinking bis tea out of 
an old marmalade-pot. A charming article on ‘“* New Books,” in 
which the writer sketches with great skill the character of the 
“Inconnue” of whom all the world has been talking, and hits off 
Dr. Guthrie, as his ‘‘ Autobiography ” presents him, most happily, is 
the best this month. The writer is very amusing upon Dr, Guthrie's 
cheery depreciation of other people and comfortable sense of his 
own superiority, and winds up with the following sentences, which 
we quote because they are among the truest things that have been 
said about that excellent, but rather blatant Christian :— 


“ There is one point in this universal glorification of his concerns and 


belongings which is in more than usually rampant bad taste. The 
great event called the Disruption in Scotland—the act by which many 
ministers of the Scotch Church gave up their livings for the sake of a 
principle—is spoken of here, in many other books of the kind, with 
a sort of delirious self-gratulation, as proving an amount of self-sacri- 
ficing power equal to any apostolic martyrdom. That there were cases 
in which it was, we do not doubt, where poor country clergymen, undis- 
tinguished by any powers which could insure popular support, gave up 
for a precarious possibility their certain means of existence, with no 
power even of trumpeting their sacrifice to the world. 
sult to the most ordinary good-sense to ask us to believe that on the 
part of such a man as Guthrie, the very type of the popular preacher, 
there was either risk, doubt, or hardship in such a renunciation. Good- 
taste at least would dictate that in these enthusiastic bursts of admira- 
tion over an event in which the speaker played a leading part, he 
should at least acknowledge frankly that the privations must have been 
restricted to the poorer, voiceless brethren who marched after him ; 
victims, voluntary or involuntary, of a great party movement, and could 
not, by any possibility, have affected himself.” 


The author of ‘International Vanities” discourses pleasantly 
concerning ‘ Decorations,” giving a special history of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and gently ridiculing the pretensions of 
the Duke of Manchester’s English ‘ Langue.” 





A hard-headed paper on ‘‘ Denominational Education from a | 


National Point of View,” and one sound enough, but not 
less dry, on ** Judicial Policy,” form the pitces de résistance of 
Macmillan. The object of the first is to explain how and why, in 
the opinion of Nationalists, the Denominational method is ndt the 
best way of meeting the wants of six-sevenths of the people of 
England; and to urge the abandonment of the eleemosynary 
method of operation altogether, and the application of all the 
national money devoted to elementary education by legally-con- 
stituted representatives of school districts. There is some indis- 
putable truth in the writer's description of both the Lancasterian 


But it is an in- | 


a one, may be true. But what is to be said to the Theism which 
objects to Christianity, to the Roman Catholicism which objects 
to have religion put on a rationalistic basis at all, and to Cal- 
vinism which thinks all religion but itself purely legal and 
dangerous? Is not denominational teaching essential for these ? 
The second paper advocates the increase of the power of local 
tribunals, and their close connection with the superior Courts. 
“The Philology of Slang” is amusing and ingenious, the 
result of a good deal of study entertainingly put. ‘ Mendels- 
sohn” is increasingly interesting—everyone will read these 
memoirs over again in book form—and * Castle Daly” im- 
proves. ‘The writer has got his people in hand, and the straggling 
impression produced by the begiuning of the story is removed. It 
is pleasant to learn from Miss Stanley that the ‘* Flower Mission ” 
is prospering, and that the country poor are as zealous in their 
eagerness to send flowers to the town poor, as the fortunate pos- 
sessors of gardens and conservatories are prompt and generous in 
responding to the appeal made to them by the promoters of this 
humanising and simple scheme of charity. It may help a little to 
notify here that inquiries and communications relative to the Flower 
Mission may be directed to Miss Stanley, 22 York Street, West- 
minster. 

The writer of a very clever paper in the Cornhill, ‘On the 
Side of the Mistresses,” proceeds to demolish the ideal structure 
raised by his or her predecessor, ‘* On the Side of the Maids,” by 
a humorous assumption that the artist in the former case was not 
a lady, but an inexperienced bachelor living in lodgings, who 
took his types of tyranny and slavery from the class of rapacious 
lodging-house keepers on the one hand, and that of over- 
tasked lodging-house servants on the other. This assumption 
makes the reply more funny, but it rather weakens its force, for 
the advocate of the kitchen piano and crayon-box, and of ‘‘ romp- 
ing,” as a necessity for young persons who accept the position of 
domestic service, was careful to found her accusations of cruelty 
and repression, and her plea for “ revolt” against such “ serfdom ”’ 
as the prevailing system of domestic servitude, upon the rules of 
‘an ordinary, well-conducted house,” and the writer on the other 
| side argues, in reality, upon a similar basis. The reply is a re- 
freshing antidote to the sensational unreason of the plea for the 
| maids, and very amusing besides. An article on ‘* Dr. Livingstone,” 
by Mr. Rowley, of the ‘* Universities’ Mission,” is highly interest- 
|ing. It summarises the work of the great traveller, and makes us 
' understand his life and his character better than his own cumbrous 
} and unreadable books can do. Miss Thackeray is not so happy 
| as usual in her travesty of old fairy-lore. ‘ ‘The White Cat” is 
| perhaps the best known and most beloved of the whole series of 
| the old, old stories. Age cannot wither the charms of the disguised 
| princess, nor does custom stale her infinite variety (at least, within 





| the experience of the present writer, who is always engaged, 
| many deep, to tell the story to an audience of young folk, 
‘and invariably finds them inexorably exacting as to details), 
|and therefore we looked for a masterpice of transmutation at 
Miss ‘Thackeray's hands. But we are disappointed. We don’t care 
' for the prince under the name of Hugh Gourlay, Blanche is not 
interesting, and the pulling-off of a postulant’s cap and veil by an 
| accidental bough, after the fashion of Absalom’s mishap, mimics 
| but meanly that grand scene in which the prince, obedient and 
| full of faith, even unto seeming death and ruin, draws his scimitar 
(it is a scimitar in the very oldest editions), and slices off the 
| head and tail of the beautiful White Cat. We heartily thank the 
writer, however, for Bismarck, the poodle, who personates the 
‘little white dog with ruby eyes, who barked inside the walnut- 
| shell of the old story. ‘Jack the Giant-Killer” still remains un- 
| rivalled among these specialities of Miss ‘Thackeray’s. We wish 
she would dress up the ‘*Three Bears” for us. How harmoniously 
humorous would be her notion of the ‘* Middle Bear.” Mr. G. 
| B. Smith’s enthusiasm is always eloquently expressed and pleasant 
to read, even when we do not share it. His essay in Cornhill on 
| ¢ Blizabeth Barrett Browning” is a case in point. We hardly 
believe in her “immortality” as a poet, and we firmly hold that 
occasionally, in some of those very high flights which this critic 





and the National Societies’ schools, where the scholars are interest- rapturously admires, she wrote nonsense, and only too often 


ing mainly as ‘the children of the poor,” not as the future citizens 
of a great nation ; and there may be a little in his argument that 
the case is proved against these systems by the fact that to “ragged | 


schools” are relegated the dirtiest and most neglected children, | 


who ought especially to be the care of the State. The writer 
does not oppose Denominationalism from Mr. Morley’s plat- 
form of impartial scorn for all religion, but he thinks the religion | 


Which should be taught at the public expense in public schools | « y,..¢ 4 


is one from which no one dissents,—whicb, so far as there is such | 


| 


' unreal and seemingly affected sentiment. As, for instauce, in 
| the very passages he quotes, in which she describes Burns,— 

se with pungent passionings 

Set in his eyes ;” 
Byron as “salt as life ;” and the Earl, in her very absurd poem, 
‘Lady Geraldine,” supposed to be written in a “chamber ” down 
whose * purple ” the poet's ** tears can hardly flow at will,” as,— 
cool man mate a proud man; as the sandy rocks that bordor 
A wild coast, by circumstances, in a regnant ebb and flow.” 
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Patient study fails to make us comprehend the meaning of these 
two lines, devoted, as Mr. Smith tells us, to the Earl’s “ limning.” 
OF the sonnets,—no doubt many very beautiful, but too many 
very much disfigured by mannerism,—of which he writes raptu- 


rously, we do not think, with him, that “‘ they are certainly equal | 


to all of Wordsworth’s and most of Milton’s,” and we do not count 


*¢ Aurora Leigh” among the few great poems of the world. Of | 


Mrs. Browning’s lyrical poems we admire a few much and love 


one, for which we would give away cheerfully all the introspection | 


and the aspiration of ‘* Aurora Leigh ” and all the tall-talk of the 


Florentine verses ; it is that little gem in which the poet, without | 


any flow of effort or affectation, tells the story of ‘‘ The Swan's 
Nest among the Reeds.” We repeat, Mr. G. B. Smith’s critical 
essays are always pleasant to read; we never fail to retain some 


memorable passages from them, some suggestion, illustration, or | 


new light; but we think he allows himself to grow intoxicated now 
and then, and writes towards the close of an essay in a style 


the exaggeration of which he would avoid at the beginning. Here | 


are a few sentences from his analysis of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh :’— 


“There are more passages of lofty and impassioned poetry between | 


the covers of this ono book than are contained in any single lengthy 
modern poem of which we have knowledge...... In this poem we 
have a vantago-ground from which we survey the panorama of human 
life, illumined by the sun of genius. To attempt to extract its beauties 
would be futile ; it isa garden in which every flower of sweetness blooms, 
Its aroma is amongst the most fragrant in literature.” 


We seriously doubt whether, if Mr. G. B. Smith were to read 


these sentences, and the whole page in which they occur, to a| 
company of well-read persons, familiar with the poets, and ask | 
them to guess of what work he is discoursing, they would divine | 
the subject of his panegyric to be ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.” Mr. Napier | 


Broome sets the solemn music of the spheres, heard of a moonlit 
night, when,— 
“ Heaven’s warriors close their ranks of mail, 
And almost clash their shining cars!” 

to a pure, sweet love-song, a strain but seldom raised in these 
perferyid days. 

teaders who remember a marvellously clever series of political 
portraits which appeared in the now extinct Leader, nearly twenty 


years ago, under the title, ‘*‘ The Stranger in Parliament,” will be 


reminded of them by the contributions of ‘* The Member for the 


Chiltern Hundreds ” to the Gentleman's Magazine. We is wanting | 


in the brilliant and untiring humour of ‘‘ The Stranger,” but he 


is observant, and his style is good. Mr. Sala grumbles good- | 


naturedly about Locomotion in London, but also arouses us to 


comparative thankfulness by his awful pictures of the past, and | 


| 


rambles away, in a very funny foot-note, to the practical jokes of 
the good old times, making one laugh suddenly by suggesting the 
ludicrous images of Mrs. Rousby, in emulation of the beautiful 
Mrs. Inchbald, knocking runaway raps in Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, or Mr. Henry Irving imitating the sublime John Kemble 
by offering to ride a rhinoceros in a menagerie! What these 
eccentricities have to do with cabs and the ‘* Underground” 


| “The Child Miranda,” a very sweet face, etched by Mr. W. Wise, after 
| a drawing by Mr. F. W. Burton, though of a subject which naturally 
gives less occasion for the display of technical skill, will sustain the 
| reputation of our own as compared with Continental artists. The 
| literary element of the magazine is well represented by an able article 
on “ Gavarni,” by Mr. G. A. Simcox. Two illustrations from the interior 
of Winchilsea Church and two of the editor’s ‘* Sylvan Year” complete 
a number which may be described as one of uncommon merit. 

Sahara and Lapland. By Count Goblet d’Alviella. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (Asher.)—A somewhat singular 
love of antithesis has led our author to explore and to describe the 
torrid and the frigid zone, and he finds a pleasure in drawing out the 
points of similitude as well as the points of difference between the 
dwellers in the two regions. In their vagabondage, their regular 
migrations and their consequent hardihood of constitution; their com- 
plete subjection to elaborate systems of superstition, their fatalism, their 
immobility in all that concerns civilisation, they are curiously alike, and 
Count d’Alviella thinks that a further resemblance will be found in the 
extinction which awaits both of them. We had almost forgotten 
another point of resemblance—the mosquitoes—but the mosquitoes of 
the Sahara are absolutely an “ anodyne,” says our traveller, compared 
to those which infest the endless days of the North. And the contrast 
is equally striking, as it is well put by the traveller. “ Here a popula. 
tion of enigmatical origin, simple, humble, and honest, but weak and 
| unintelligent, who were probably our predecessors in Central Europe, 
but have now been driven to the extreme point of our continent, to- 
gether with the last representatives of that glacial fauna which has 
followed them through their prehistoric migrations; there an intelli- 
gent, proud, imaginative race, but immovable, cunning, and warlike, 
stereotyped in manners as well as in costume, from the Indus to the 
Senegambia, from the Biblical period to the French colonisation.” It 
will be seen that the Count is an intelligent and philosophical traveller, 
and though there is nothing of very striking interest in his narrative, 
he is always a pleasant and instructive guide. Of his two journeys we 
| are inclined to prefer “ Lapland,” perhaps because there is a singular 
| fascination about the Northern summer to all who have made its 
| acquaintance even within the limits of our own islands. ‘Two curious 


observations about the Swedes must be noted,—they lack enterprise, and 
“while they care but little for their material needs, they make up for 
it on their intellectual side.” These seem to be the elements of a very 


| fine character. 

Once and for Ever. By the Author of “No Appeal.” 3. vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—This is a well-told story, which, without aiming 
very high, shows no little power of observation and of describing char- 
acter. Passages in the Life of the Curate of Danbury ” is the second 
title, and the Curate is certainly an interesting and life-like personage. 
He begins by writing his own autobiography, but the author, probably 
finding this form of narrative inconvenient, visits her hero with sudden 


death, and proceeds to tell the rest of his story in the third person, 


The Curate, otherwise fortunate enough, is malheureux en amour. In 
early youth ho meets with an adventure, such as suggested one of the 
prettiest tales in Rogers’ “Italy,” a fair somnambulist walking into his 
room at an inn. The tale in “ Italy ” ends happily, but the sleep-walking 
Edith, especially with the dismal secret which she contides to him, is a 
great trouble to our hero. He is not more fortunate with the young 


lady whom he marries; she, too, has a secret of another kind, which 


nobody knows, except Mr. Sala; but as he is never dull unless | drives her away from her husband’s home, and he only recovers 


when he temporarily sticks to his text, we like him much better in 
his chronic condition of random rambling. 
Temple Bar is very good indeed. It is a long time since we 


have had so pleasantly-gossipping an art essay as that on Sir | “are 
| that a lady of Northern origin, with these personal characteristics, of 


Peter Lely. We are sorry to learn that the widow of the artist’s 
grandson ended her days in an almshouse. The account of the 


tended far into that of William III., is very curious. Colonel 
Otto Corvin contributes a delightful ‘‘ Chapter about Pets,” in 
which a cockatoo, who resided in his family for twenty-five years, 
plays a distinguished part. 


beats all our grown-up serials easily. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_ 

The Portfolio. Apvil. (Seeleys.)—The chief illustration of this 
month’s number is one of unusual excellence,—an etching by M. 
Brunet-Debaines, after Cuyp. The original is a little oil-painting on 
panel, forming part of the Peel Collection recently added to the 
National Gallery. The picture, which, by the way, was originally 
picked up at an old-clothes’ shop in Holland for a few pence, is a sin- 
gularly fine example of the artist’s colouring and way of rendering 








atmospheric effects. The subject is a ruined castle standing in tho | 


| her to lose her for ever. 
|not enough, our author, who surely must intend to advocate 


As if these matrimonial disasters were 


elerical celibacy, marries him for a second time to a Scotchwomar, 
with red hair, and six feet high. Heaven forbid that we should think 


whom there are probably several among the readers of the Spectator, 


me F is be the st ¢ irable of wives; but as a matter of fact, Mr. 
sale of Sir Peter’s collected treasures, which commenced under | = spachesboaplianiarsyharsee toscana eerie es : 
; j i : | Norton’s second wife is particularly jealous and insanely unreasonable, 
Charles II., was carried on during the reign of James, and ex- : 


and leads him a fearful life. We must notice, as showing no little 
cleverness, an article supposed to be contributed to a Review by our 
hero, entitled “ Our Cousins in the Zoo,” and bantering with some fun 
the theory of evolution. Our author is generally so careful in details 
that we must protest against the accuracy of her description, when she 


Aunt Judy is, as usual, fascinating. There is a floral fairy-tale speaks of “the Minster and the old grand rocky heights of Lincoln, 


coming out in parts,—buds, we ought to say, perhaps,—which | 


with its endless array of painted windows.” Why a Minster? Lincoln 
isa Cathedral. It is on a height, indeed, but the height is not rocky. 


| And as for the “ endless array of painted windows,” it may have been, 


but alas! it isnot. The grand old building is sadly cold and bare, and 


! . . 
| wanting in colour. 


Sermons Preached in Manchester. By Alexander Maclaren. Third 
Series. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Maclaren’s reputation as a preacher is 


' already well established, and these sermons fully support it. They have 


little to do, for the most part, with ecclesiastical, or even theological 
controversy. It would not be easy to discover from them to what com- 
munion Mr. Maclaren belongs, though it is sufficiently evident that he 
is not a sacerdotalist. There are not even manifest indications whether 
he ranges himself on the side of Calvinistic or Arminian views of the 
divine dealings with man. Even the great bases of belief he takes for 


middle of a lake. The etcher has done it full justice, working out | granted rather than debates. One very powerfully argued sermon 


every part with scrupulous care and the skill of a master of the art. ’ 


there is indeed, entitled “The Witnesses of the Resurrection,” in which 
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he states, with a force which leaves nothing to be desired, the proof of 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection, and points out its overwhelming 
practical importance ; but for the most part, he thinks and speaks as 
one who is addressing a believing audience. Sermons more sober and 
yet more forcible, and with a certain wiso and practical spirituality 
about them, it would not be easy to find. 
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Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 

To ApDVERTISERS.—7°0 insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








Death. 
PetTers—On the 4th of April, at Venice, in the 22nd year of her age, Josephine 
Gemmel, second daughter of Josephine Gemmel and the late Samuel Twyford 
Peters, of New York. 








ANSION HOUSE BENGAL FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


= , 

*«* NOTICE.—Mr H. M. STANLEY'S New 
Work on the Ashantee and Abyssinian Wars, entitled 
COOMASSIE and MAGDALA, a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa, demy 8vo, Maps and Iilustrations, will be 
ready about the 15th inst. 


7 ~ ° 

At Mr. STANLEY'S request, the Publishers have 
determined to bring out immediately an entirely New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition of HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE, to 
sell for 7s Gd, crown 8vo, cloth extra, uniform with the Cheap 
Edition of The Great Lone Land, &c. This Edition will contain 
all the small Illustrations, a long Introductory Chapter on the 
DEATH of Dr. LIVINGSTONE, with a Brief Memoir, and 

Extracts from Dr. Livingstone’s last Correspondence with Mr. 

Stanley, not yet published. 





*,* This Edition has been revised most carefully from beginning to end, and all 
matter of a personal or irrelevant character omitted. 


G4" Copies of the ORIGINAL EDITION, cloth ext : i 
Bf) cloth extra, gilt edges, may still be had, 





Companion Volume to “ The Royal Cookery Book.” 


ROYAL BOOK OF PASTRY AND CONFECTIONERY. 
By JULES GourrFé, Chief de Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. 
Translated from the French by ALPHONSE Gourré, Head Pastrycook to Her 
Majesty the Queen. 

Illustrated with Ten Chromo-lithographs, and One Hundred and Thirty-Seven 

Woodcuts, from Drawings from Nature by E. Monjat. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 35s. 
The Work is divided into Two Parts. 
PART the FIRST comprises the preparation of all that belongs to Pastry proper. 
PART TWO treats of the larger pieces of Pastry and of small Zatremets. 


[This day. 





The HEART of AFRICA; or, Three Years’ Travels and 
Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre of Africa. By Dr. GeoRrG 
SCHWEINFURTH, Translated by ELLEN E. Frewer. 2 vols. 8vo, upwards of 
500 pages each, 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, with 2 Maps, 
price 42s, (This day. 

N.B.—The Text is Translated from the AUTHOR'S UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 
*,* For long Reviews of this important work, see the Athenwum (two notices), 

Academy (two notices), Saturday Review, Spectator (three notices), Justrated News, 

Graphic, Pictorial World, Ocean Highways, Nature, Daily News, Telegraph, Standard, 

Globe, Echo, Pall Mall Gazette, Literary World, &. 

NOTICE. 
AFRICA: Geographical Exploration and Christian En- 


terprise, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By J. Gruar Forpgs, 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. (This day. 


ADVENTURES in MOROCCO, and JOURNEYS through 
the OASES of DRAA and TAFILET. By Dr. Grruarp Routrs. Edited by 
WINWOOD READE. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, Map, and Portrait of the Author, clot 
extra, [Nearly ready. 


NOTICE.—The New Edition of FAMILIAR WORDS, compiled 
by J. HAIN FRISWELL, which has been for a long time out of print, has now been 
thoroughly Revised, with much new matter, and a new and carefully arranged Index 
added, will be ready next week, Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
YOUNG Mr. NIGHTINGALE: a Novel. By Dutton 


Cook, Author of * Hobson's Choice,” “Over Head and Ears,” “ Paul Forster's 
Daughter,” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 
“There is a pleasant stir and animation in Mr. Dutton Cook's narrative; he 
succeeds in rousing our curiosity and interest at the very opening of the tale, and 
never lets them flag up to the end...... His (the hero's) early life with his mother 








Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, who 
contributes £1,000 ; 
And H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500. 
LONDON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, Chairman. 
Right Hon. Maurice Brooks, M.P., | Mr. Alderman Allen. 


and uncle—his father, he is told, is dead—at the Down Farm, at Purrington; the 
humours of the farm-servants Kem and Reubs; his encounters with the ruined 
‘ Corinthian ’ peer, Lord Overbury ; his adventures at the sheep-fair at Dripford, and 
his boyish love for Rosetta, the girl he sees dancing in the tent of the strolling- 
circus company, all furnish subjects for a series of excellent pictures......There is 
real pathos, again, in the description of the early death of his ‘ boy-friend,’ Tony 
Wray, and great power in the scene with Sir George Nightingale, after it has been 
revealed to Duke that in the courtly and dignified Serjeant-Painter to the King he 
is to recognise his own father. But within our limits it is impossible to dwell in 
detail on the merits of a work which may safely be recommended even to busy 
men to whom an ordinary novel, though possibly fairly good of its kind, would be 
a nuisance and a weariness, and which cau hardly fail to add greatly to its author's 











Lord Mayor of Dublin. | Mr. John Borrodaile. 
The Right Hon. James Falshaw, | Mr. Hugh Matheson. 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. | Mr. Dudley Smith. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence. | Mr. John Fleming, C.S.L. 
Mr. N. de Rothschild, M.P. Mr. Wm. Grant. 


Hon. R. Bourke, M.P., Under-Secre- | Mr. F. W. Heilgers. 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. | Mr. W. Dent. 
Mr. C. B. Denison, M.P. Mr. A. T. T. Peterson. 
Sir Albert Sassoon, K.S.I. | Mr. J. N. Bullen. 
Mr. E. C. Baring. | (With power to add to their number.) 
CALCUTTA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. | 
Hon, Mr. SCHALCH (President). | 
Hon. Mr. Bernard. 
Hon. Raja Jotendro Mohan Tagore, | 
Mr. J. Bullen-Smith. 


Hon. Mr. Inglis. 
Hon. Mr. Dalyell. 
Hon. Mr. Sutherland. 
Hon. Digambar Mitra. Munstri Amir Ali Khan. 

Hon. Mr. Robinson. Babu Durga Charn Law. 

The Lord Mayor and the London Executive Committee APPEAL with confidence | 
for the sympathy and liberality of the British public in their efforts to mitigate the 
rigours of the calamity with which our unfortunate fellow-subjects in Bengal and 
other parts of India are now visited. 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the alleviation of distress which cannot 
easily be reached by Governmental interference. | 
F The Viceroy of India, in his telegram to the Lord Mayor of the 20th Feb., states: 
‘The people of the distressed districts will gratefully appreciate the sympathy 
and liberality of the English nation.” 

And that there is urgent need for all the aid which it is in the power of this 
country to afford is but too clearly manifested by the concluding words of the 
telegram sent by the Chairman of the Central Relief Committee at Calcutta :—* The 
distress is likely to be very severe. Subscriptions are solicited early.” 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lord Mayor, or the following Banks:— 
The Imperial Bank, Lothbary, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. Lombard 
Street ; Messrs. Coutts and Co.,59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 
St. James's Street, S.W.; and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the Private Secretary to the Lord 
Mayor (Mr. Vine), at the Mansion House. JOHN R. 8S. VINE, Secretary. 

April 10, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. | 





already high reputation.”—Graphic. 


CONQUERED at LAST: from Records of Dhu Hall and 


its Inmates: a Novel. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 


SWEET, NOT LASTING: a Novel. By Annie B. Lefurt. 


1 vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. (This day. 


ARGUS FAIRBAIRN. By Henry Jackson, Author of 
“ Hearth-Ghosts,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 
“It is well told, in good English, and the high moral tone of the novel will, no 
doubt, commend it to a large circle of readers."—/ai/y News. 
“ One of the best novels we have seen for sometime, Itis the work of a thought- 
ful and cultivated man, and if not without flaw, has so many more beauties than 
imperfections, that we accept it and are grateful."—Saturday Review. 


A CHRONICLE of the FERMORS: Horace Walpole in 
Love. By M. F. MAnONY (Matthew Stradling), Author of * The Misadventures 
of Mr. Catlyn,” “The [Irish Bar Sinister,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Steel 
Portrait of Horace Walpole, 24s. (Vow ready. 

“Mang of the scenes are exceedingly spirited and characteristic of the time, and 

the wit and point of much of the conversation are undeniable.”—Observer. a 

“ Many of the incidental conversations strike us as very witty and characteristic 
of the time,” —Graphic, 

FIVE WEEKS in a BALLOON. By Jules Verne. New 


Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Printed on Toned Paper, and uniformly 
with “ Around the World,” &c. Square crown Syvo, 7s 6d. (Next week, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
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“ A most useful manual of domestic economy. 


“The volume embraces every conceivable branch of the science of 


Manchester Guardian. 


In large crown 8vo, 7s 64, half-bound, post free, 8s 3d. 


THE MODERN HOUSEHOLDER: 
AL of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


With 300 Woodcuts and sixteen pages of Steel Plates, printed in colours. 
A prospectus of eight pages can be had gratis. 


Notice.—The Forty-Eighth Thousand of Warne’s “ Model Cookery” 


A COMPLETE MANU 


same price, size, &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


APTAIN MARRYAT'S NOVELS. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., 





WARNE’ S NOTABLE NOVELS. 3—NEW VOLUME. 
In large 8vo, price 6d, picture wrapper, post free, 74. 


By Captain Marryar. | 


KING’S OWN. 





FREDERICK WARNE and Co., 


"> 


"— Standard. 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS of THREE of 
Now first published 
at SIXPENCE each, in Warne’s Series of NOTABLE NOVELS. 

Bedford Street, Strand. | 


f comfort.” 


By 





In demy 8vo, price 


THE ENGLISH P 


FRANCIS 
Author of 





_ [April U1, 1874, 


ey 


THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT 


78 6d, cloth gilt, post free, 8s. 


LASANTRY, 


GEORGE HEATH, 
“The Romance of Peasant Life.” 


CONTENTS :—General Condition of the English Peasantry—The Work of Canon 
Girdlestone—Joseph Arch—The Labourers’ Union—The Grievances of the Farmers 
—Depopulation of the Rural Districts—The Attitade of the Church—Emigration— 
The Future of the English Peasantry, &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 


Bedford Street, Strand. 








is now ready, | 
| 


6 loos 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 


WARNE'S NOTABLE NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 
In large 8vo, price 6d, pieture wrapper, post free, 7d. 


NAVAL OFFICER ; or, Scenes in the Life of Frank 


Mildmay. By Captain MARRYAT. 


3edford Street, Strand. 








Bedford Street, Strand. 


WARNE'S NOTABLE NOVELS.— 
In large 8vo, price 6d, picture wrapper, post free, 7d. 


NT EWTON FORSTER. 
N aie 


NEW VOLUME, 


By Captain Marryar, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 








RUSSIA AN F AMIL Y, for some time 





resident in England, are about to return to the | 


Continent, and are desirous of strongly recommending 
a young English Lady who has lived with them in the 
capacity of GOVERNESS. 
Address, “Dr. B.," Strelna 
Brighton. 
ROYAL 


I ANCASTE R 
ail SCHOOL. 


An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be held on April 29 and 30, Candidates must 
have been under 14 on January 1, 1874. 

Apply to Rey. WILLIAM E. PRYKE, 
Master. 


House, Kemp Town, 


GRAMMAR 


M.A., Head 





EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — The 
next Term ¢ omm«e inees on May the 8th. There 

are Scholarships at the Coll and to the Univer si- 
ties. The Te rms of the Boar g House are 70 and 80 
Guineas; for sons of Professional men, 10 guineas 
less, These charges include tho Collegs Fees.—for 
Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rey. JOSEPH WOOD, 


to the Rey. J. 8S. RUDDACH 


Master. 


or 


the Head Master ; 
Chaplain and House 


ING 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—UERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
The NEXT TERM will begin 
MAY 7th. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTEI 


D OVER COLLEGE. 


on THURSDAY, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G, 
HkAD MAster.—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late 
Scholar of Ch. Coll., Vambridge 


A liberal education by Gradu —— of the Universitv. 
Tuition fees from 10 to 15 Guineas per annum. 
Soard in the Head Master's house, £40 per annum. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on May 12, 
Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secretary. 
WoL LASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


\ CHOOL "RIGATE, 
mai ship “CONWAY.” 
ASPINALL, J 


IIer Majesty’s 
Liverpool. 


CLARKE P., Chairman. 


EDWARD'S SCHOOL, | 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

J TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six 
£40, Four £20, Election second week in May. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham, 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The 


J) office of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT on 


the Ist April next. Candidates, who must be Clergy- 
men in full orders of the Church of England, and 
Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, are requested to 


Secretary, at the College, Cheltenham, 
not later than April l4th, twenty-five copies of Testi- 
monials. The fixe I sal iry is £300 per annam, which 
is augmented hy a Capitation fee of £2 per boy on every 
hundred. numbers are 


send in to the 
















boy above two The presen 
six hundred and sixty-thres. The Council are en- 
deavouring to procure a residence for the Principal, 
and until one be found, an equivalent in House-rent 
will be given. Further particulars on application to 
the Secretary, at the College, Cheltenham 
| ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
4d CIATION, in connection with University Col- 
lege, Londou. Subjects for Sammer Session (begin- 
ning Monday, April 13). Eaglish Literature, French | 
Literature, Italian, Logic, French History and English 
| Hist r. | 
Prospectuses to he had in the office at the College, 
or of J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
| Park, W 
hPIE MARRIED WOMEN’S 
| DISABILITY BILL.—Gentlemen and Ladies 


ross injustice of excluding intelli- 
operty-respecting married women 
rein politic ul trusts confided to 
sponsible, inexperienced spinsters, 






who deprecate the g 
gent law-abidir 


from a limit 
comparatively 












are invited to communicate with JAMES THORN- 
| TON HOSKINS. 138, Post-Offies, Tunbridge 
| Wells. It is propo vn intliential Liberal- 
Conservative Ssociet; t for the purpose of 
obtaining an extension of the Edt reat ynal Franchise 


The Ship is established for TRAINING YOUNG | 


GENTLEMEN with a view to their becoming Officers 
in the Merchant Service. 

Terms 50 Guineas per annum, including uniform and 
all other extras. The Sons of Officersin the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine are received at the reduced rate of 
40 Guineas. 

Quarter-days when Pupils can be 
February, 10th April, Ist August, and 

Apply to 


admitted :—1Ist 


Captain E. B. H. FRANKLIN, R 23 
Roo k Fe 


N ALVERN COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT AND Visirorn—The LORD BISHOP 
of WORCESTER 
HgaD MASTER—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A,, 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford 

There are TWO ong PARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Universities, the Civil an nd Mili iary Examinations, 
the Professions. 

There isa LOWER SCHOOL preparat 
Department, a Gymn usit im, &c 

There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, occupied by the Head Master and four of his 
resident Staff. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £89; over 14, £90 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special ad- 
vantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 
For further information, apply to the Head Master- 
The next Term will begin on Monday, May 4 


TATURAL SCIENCE 
tion in Mr. C. H. LAKE’S Schoo! not less 
careful than Classics and Mathematics. At the end of 
this term, the School will be removed into Surrey. A 
limited number of pupils (resident), 
Address: 1 Cathcart Road, S.W. 





ory to either 


receives atten- 


For : 
: icin KY 


10th October. 


W OoOoD 


and | 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO 
FAM 





alone to the wives of registered male electors, 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER -COLOURS.—The SEVENTIETH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
the 20th of APRIL.—5 Pal! Mall East.—Admittance, Is, 
AL FRE dD D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


U TOTYPE FINE- ART GALLE R 7. 
—On VIEW, PE RMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prin s from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 


“FINHE SHADOW of “DE AT H.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 
been erected, so that Visitors now have an unimpeded 
view of the Picture.—39s Old Bond Street.—Admit- 
tance, Is. 


Roe! the WORL D er Ww. 
r sisiPs N, being Pictures from the four Quar- 
ters of th ya Special Artist—BURLINGTON 
GALLE RY, 191 ulilly. Open from 19 to6. Ad 
mission, ineludi: = Ceaienen, Is. 








DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and INDIAN 


IMPORTED BY 
BONTOR, and CO., 
THE 


CARPETS, 
WATSON, 
ROYAL 


r 
at, 


| 35 & 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


| FINE 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


TAPESTRY} 





PALL-M ALL 


T H E 
This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 

14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUS RATION. 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 

similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent, 
Open for as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 


Suppers, 


{ J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the 
e 


Queen, the 


Royal Family, and the Courts of 
, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 118, 
Jornhill, London ; 10 Mosley 
“ld Street, Liverpool ; 39 New 





Street, 


Birm ugh um 
brag SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1874. 
ry J. NICOLUL'S several Establishments will be 
a ae ul the Choicest Productions of West-End 
Taste and Style. 

VOR GENTL EMEN.—Evening and Morning Dress 
finish Fashion. 








Suits of so highest a 
SPEC Tf AL [ Ty. “od Sovereign Paletots, Water- 
p! oof, 1vap aan », with Improved Pook sts (Regis- 
tered, Sones ry 7, 1874). If with Silk Lapels, Oae 


Guinea each 
oR YOUNG GENTLEMEN —Recherché Designs 
in Suits for Younger Boys, and * Regulation” 
Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and other great Schools, 
7. A DIES.—Specialities in Riding Habits, Riding 
and Hats Walking and Travelling 
for novelty of pattern and 
Promenade Jackets exqui- 


rousers, 
rpassed 
zuration, 


Costumes, unsu 
elegance of confi 
sitely mh 

OLS 


H.. “aosont Sir 


Brauches at ie she 






LONDON ADDRESSES are at 
et and Cornhill. Also Country 
ter, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 


i ie PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The _ AL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co.,, is the best article next to 
he used as such, 















Silver that can usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
Fiddle ; Bead ; King’s 
Patierns :— or Old or or 
| Silver, |Thread] Shell. 
Per doz. Esdi£s de sa 
Table Forks or Spoons .......++ 1 10 2 1 2 5 
Dessert do. do onan St 3.58 8 111 
Dee BRCCRD .coccercecesconsssecne po ie So Bs 1 2 


These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 


first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
| quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
| 233 per doz.; Dessert, l7s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 12s 


| 
| 


per doz. 


Tea aud ¢ 
Covers from £ 


£3 15s to £25 0s; Dish 
») to £24; Corner Dishes, £7 103 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 1083; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, Alt 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S& BURTON, 


General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoint- 


‘offee Sets from 


| ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 


| valled Stock, 


containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 


| large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 


1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 


| and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 


ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








QO>* ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
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oe ™ ; 
CARSON’S PAINT. | 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of | 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





| 
It is especially applicable to 
~vOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. | 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lupaate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BacteLor’s WALK, DUBLIN. | 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
r] 7 | 
STEEL PEN S.| 


ILD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
satis WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


L* AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” | 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
SEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 

bottles and labels. | 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
gold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Con:pany’s Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ‘for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
| peace PATENT * OZOKERIT” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
R EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
i Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





LOSS of HAIR, &e. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
N R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
a 


London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casaal baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, forthe removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid H 

| 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- | 
rance, by using the celebrated “‘ UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by | 
J. C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


| 
MRS. S. A, ALLEN'S 
| 
| 








WORLD'S 
HA® RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. } 
IT will promote Juxuriant growth. | 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. | 
BALDNESS prevented. | 
IT removes all dandriff. } 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large botiles, price Six Shillings. | 
” Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. | 
Vepot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. } 


De" SERVICES. 


| procured of any chemist 


ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
M ; GALLERIES, | 


31 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
(Establi<hed 1745.) 


M INTON’'S CHINA 


| ve SERVICES. 


PBEA5FAST ond TEA SERVICES : 
rPOlLET SERVICES 
Pexeraven aud PLAIN GLASS 

4 


YOLE ADDRESSES : 
h 203 and 204 OxForD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD Street, PorTMAN Sgrare, W. 
(Carriage entrance in Orchard Street.) 


Y UDDEN MOURNING.— 
b Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, realy to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, ali marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse. in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 








JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warebouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regeut Street. 


y INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
i largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILL E and CO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Iacorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Ade aide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


| LA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


P URE AERATED WATERS.—)| 


Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 


Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin,” and | 


every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin. North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | 


AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | 


tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 


and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 
; Chemiat 


ded in perfecting this won- 





derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in @ more | 


concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 


M ONEY, TIME, and 
1 ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 


P| FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... £5,486,748 
Income for the past Year ... ~ 507,284 


Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 
Forms of Proposal, &c , may be obtained at the Office. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
. 2. {#EORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. 
Secretaries 4 jorHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
YJENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe [nvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO, 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, EC. 
PAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 Established 1897. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Income from Premiums ..........+++ ° 
Accumulated Pands ........6....c0c0-08 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Suarplas, 
after making ample provision for all Claima, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £154,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders Che remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
and other contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
LIFE 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide agaiust these losses hy a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£310,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agenta, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


£338,129 


















NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (established 1334), 1 King William 
Street, London, E.C. 

JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., M_P., Q.C., Chairman. 
WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, Esq., Deputy 
Chairman. 

George Henry Brown, Esq. | John Jackson, M.D. 
The Hon. James Byng. James Joseph Mackenzie, 


Henry Walford Green, Esq. 
Esq. Sir Roland M. Stephenson. 
Osguod Hanbury, Esq. | Chas.Freville Surtees, Esq. 





Actuary and Secretary—Frederick Hendriks, Esq. 
The 39h Annual Report, Valuations, and Balance- 
Sheet for the year 1872 may be had on application as 


| above. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 

excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 

Observe the trade mark— 

HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 


OLLOWAY'’SOLNTMENT& PILLS, 

—UNSgeEMLY Eruptions.—No means heretofore 
discovered are so competent to cope with and conquer 
all blemishes, boils, eruptions, redness and roughness 
of the skin, as these celebrated medicaments, which 
are valued wherever they are known. Holloway’s 
remedies cool the system, regulate the circulation, aud 
so thoroughly purify the whole body, that whatever 
is hurtful must inevitably be swept away, and be suc 
ceeded by healthy structure, which is derived from rich 
and pure blood. ‘The cosmetic virtues of this unguent 
have been long appreciated ; no tvilet-table is well ap 
pointed which lacks its presence; it soothes and 
cleanses the most fair und tender skins, and when 
assisted by Holloway’s Pills, is the most valuable 
beautifler. 


ie the SPRING, PARR’s LIFE PILLS 

are used by THOUSANDS. They clear from the 
body ali hurtful imparities, and promote # regular aud 
healthy action of tae Liver and Bowels, PERSONS 
SUFFERING trom HEADACHE, LNDIGESTION, 
Paius in the Shoulders and the Back Gout, Rheurma 


} tiam, and Geuveral Debility, are particularly recom 


they have 


mended to try PARR'’S LIFE PILLS 


| never been known to fail in affording tamed te relief. 


Sold by all Chymuists. 


‘ 


Very low rates of premium. Annual cash bonuses. 

Income in 1372,£162,604. Accumulated fand, £967,709, 

Cash bonus at each of the last ten annual divisions 
of profit 50 per cent., or one-half of each year's premium 
returned to the assured, as showa in the following 
examples :— 











Age in Sum Original Pre- Reduced 
Policy. Assured. mium. Premium. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 1,00 24 8 4 | ER. 
40 1,000 3L 10 0 1515 0 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
|, ety MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
suft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to at) forwarded by 
ost, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being seut to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London 

Single Truss, lés, 2ls, 26s 64, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilica! ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free, 

Post-oftive orders tu be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

gee SLPUCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 


&e., for VARLCOSE VEUNS, and all cases of 












WEAKNESS and SWELLING f the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. ‘They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like au o! ary stuck- 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s od, 10s, aad Lés each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHLTE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 
Lyadyn. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT-BATUK, 2 vyols., 21s. 
Through Russia: from St. 
y 


Petersburg to Astrakhan and the Crimea, 
Mrs. GUTHRI£. 2 vyols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
“A brightly-written account of a tour by Petersburg 
and Moscow, and so down the Volga and Don to the 
Crimea.” —Athenzum. 


VOLS. Ill. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two Queens: 


Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
30s, COMPLETING THE WORK. 

By 


Life of the Right Hon. Spenc 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. 8ve, 


PERCEVAL,;; including his Correspondence. 
with Portrait, 30s. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 


THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 
“These letters, the work of a pure and devout 
spirit, deserve to find many readers.”—Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Claude Meadowleigh, Artist. By 


Captain W. E. MoNTAGUE. 3 yols, 


Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 


“*Gentianella’ will rank with the best novels of our 
day. The plot is interesting, original, and skilfully 
worked out, and the characters are true to nature,”"— 
Court Journal. 


Second-Cousin Sarah, By F. W. 


ROBINSON, Author of * Grandmother's Money.” 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever, readable novel.” —Athenzum. 


Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 


Man. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 8 vols, 


Broken Bonds. By Hawley 


Smart, Autbor of “ Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 


“A sparkling novel.” — Post. 
By Mrs. 





For Love and Life. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carling- 


ford,” &c, 3 vols. [Just ready. 
ae (Dr. A.)—The RELIGION 

of ISRAEL to the FALL of the JEWISH 
STATE. By Dr. A. KUENEN, Professor of Theology 
at the University, Leyden. Translated from the 
Dutch by A. H. MAY. 

Being the Third Volume of the THEOLOGICAL 
TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY, a Series of Transla- 
tions exhibiting the best results of recent Theological 
investigations on the Continent, conducted without 
reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the 
sole purpose of arriving at truth. 

Vols. L-IL Keim’s Jesus of Nazara. L., and Baur's 
St. Paul, I. Annual Subscriptions for Three Volumes, 
21s. Full Prospectus on application. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, in extra cloth, 5s, 
HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of 
HADES; or, the State and Abode of the Dead. 
By the Rev. GeorGs BartLE, D.D., D.C.L. 
“A book of profound, thrilling interest."—Christian 
Age. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 


NERVoUs EXHAUSTION, and the 


the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 


London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Price 5s, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
HE SCRAMBLE of NEW LIGIITs. 
One of the Hundred Frustrates of the Peek 
Prize Essay Competition. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Salisbury: BROWN and Co. 


Price 2s 6d, 
JPA RENCH GRAMMAR. By M. Darave, 
Principal French Master of Dulwich College. 
m eee HACHETTE and Co., 18 King William Street, 
Strand. 


Price Is, cloth. 
7HAT WINE? 


is An Inquiry 


_ suggested by the Recent Correspondence in 
the Times as to the alleged Adulteration of Sherry. 
By JAMES L. DENMAN, 

R HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Manual of Microscopical Manipulation. A full descrip- 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on | tion of many new processes of investigation, taking 


|} and MOORE'S BEST FOOD for INFANTS. 
| sant, perfectly nutritious, and easily digested Food. 





THE 


SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to IV., medium 8yo. 


The HOLY BIBLE: according 


to the Authorised Version (A.D. 1611), with an Ex- 
planatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of 
the Translation. By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the 
ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited by F.C. Cook, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. 





CONTENTS. 


VOL. I—The PENTATEUCH (1,000 pp.), 
8vo, 30s. Comprising GENESIS, Exopus, LEVITI- 
cus, NUMBERS, DEUTERONOMY. 

By the 
LorpD Bishop OF WINCHESTER, 
Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon of Exeter. 
Rey. SAMUEL CLARKE, Rector of Eaton Bishop. 
Rev. T. E. Espin, Canon of Chester. 


VOLS. II. & I11.—The HISTORICAL BOOKS 
(1,130 pp.), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. Comprising JosHua, 
JupGées, Ruru, SAMUEL, KINGS, CHRONICLES, 
Ezra, NEHEMIAH, ESTHER. 

By the 
Lorp Bisnor OF BATH AND WELLS, 
Rey. T. E. Esprn, Canon of Chester. 
Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, Canon of Canterbury. 


9 


VOL. IV.—The POETICAL BOOKS (750 pp.), 
8vo, 24s. Comprising Jos, PSALMS, PROVERBS, 
ECCLESIASTES, SONG OF SOLOMON. 


By the 

Very Rev. G. H. S. JouNson, Dean of Wells. 
Rev. F. C. CooK, Canon of Exeter. 
Rev. C. J. ELtiort, Vicar of Wingfield. 
Rev. E. HW. PLUMpTRE, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
Rev. W. T. BULLOCK, Queen's Chaplain at Ken- 

sington. 
Rev, T. Kinessury, Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
‘Now ready, Eighth Edition, post Svo, 128 Gd. 
7 IRKE’S HANDBOOK of PHYSI- 
OLOGY. By W. Morrant BAKer, F.R.C.S., 
Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Aibemarle Street. 


In 8vo, price 1s, with Map. 
N the IMPRESSMENT of BRITISH 
SEAMEN and the NECESSITY for a NAVAL 
MILITIA BILL. With Appendix containing Draft 
Bill. By Rear-Admiral SHERARD OsBoRrN, U.B., F.R.S. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 37 
Paternoster Row, London. 








Just published, feap. ‘8v0, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
STRING of PEARLS. By W 

4 WATKINS, LL.D., Author of * The Passion Play,” 

* New Readings of Homer,” &c. 

London: BemroseE and Sons, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 

1. FOROTOPLASM. — I.  Dissentient. 
II. Demonstrative. III. Speculative. 3rd 

Edition, 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. [Now ready. 

2. IOPLASM, or Living Matter. 22 

Plates, 6s 6d. 

London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 





‘Eighth Thousand, cloth, 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 
OW to WORK with the MICRO- 


SCOPE. By Dr. Beate, F.R.S. A complete 


photographs, &c. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 


M®*; TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
L W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. 





SAVORY and MOCRE'S 
DJANCREATIC EMULSION 


and PANCREATINE, invaluable remedies in 
Consumption, Loss of Flesh, Indigestion, &c. Medical 
men who have made these subjects their special study 
testify that life is prolonged in a remarkable manner, 
appetite, strength, and weight increased, digestion 
greatly promoted, nourishment imparted, and the 
geueral condition of the body improved by the use of 
these remedies, Bottles from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
A plea- 








NOW READY 
No. 3 OF 


THE NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


PRICE 2s 64d, free by post, 2s 10d, 
A Social and Literary Periodical, 


Each number contains two complete stories of con 
siderable length by writers of eminence, and the Maga- 
zine is open to papers of social and general interest 
to authentic travels, &c. ’ 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains 
more printed matter than any Magaziue published in 
Great Britain. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 3. 

TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. (Continued. B 
Latouche. , 7 Jobe 

WILLIAM BLAKE: POET, ARTIST, AND Mystic, By 
the Editor. 

BARBIE VAUGHAN: a Novel. By Mrs. E. Lysaght 
Author of ‘Nearer and Dearer,” “Building upon 
Sand,” &c. 

ANIMALS IN FABLE AND ART. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 
Smith. 

WINE AND WINE MERCHANTS. 
Turner. 

BeEecuwoop Reve: a Tale. By John Dangerfield 
Author of “Grace Tolmar.” . 

London: WaAkD, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster Row, 


By George Barnett 
By Matthew Freke 








TMUE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, 284, APRIL, will be published on WED- 
NESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
. EASTERN TOORKISTAN. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE CHURCH OF Rowe. 
THE PARISIANS. 
MAX MULLER'S SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
HYDRAULICS OF GREAT RIVERS. 
Frovupe’'s Lrish PARLIAMENT AND Irish REBELLION, 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S TROJAN ANTIQUITIES. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE WHIG Parry, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and CO. BLACK. 


PONKHA PS phe 





HE UNION REVIEW. A Quarterly 
Ecclesiastical Magazine. Advertisements for the 
May number, the LXVIIIth., should be forwarded by 
the 20th April. 
Office : 2 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
C 


RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 





RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


I ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these ivstru- 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
| erga GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 

on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 








“ | Street. 


OLLARD’S GRAND PIANO- 

FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 


NRAND PIANOFORTES— 
‘J’ CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 








OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
¥ATE STREET, CITY. 








eCFe 
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SFL 


UID MAGNESIA. 








The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap~- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughous 
the world. 
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Fe atiens deanestns 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





5. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, price 15s, cloth, 
FABLES IN SONG. 


By ROBERT, Lord LYTTON, 
Author of “ Poems by Owen Meredith.” 


1. 


In demy 8vo0, price 16s 6d, cloth. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


| 
| In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


| 
| 
| RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





| Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 
| 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER | SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


ACCUSERS. 


By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister-at-Law. 


Containing a variety of Documents never before ti 


published. 
The SECOND VOLUME, completing the Work, 


17. 
In $vo, price 12s, cloth. 


PARADOXES AND PUZZLES, 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





| CHEAPER EDITION.—22nd Thousand. 





Now ready, with about 300 Wood Engravings, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; 
or balf-bound in calf, 10s 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, 





In which the Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other 


HISTORICAL, JUDICIAL, AND LITERARY. Meanings given fully, according to the best Usage. 


By JOHN PAGET, Barrister-at-Law. 


Now for the first time collected in One Volume. 


Iv. 
In feap., price 2s 6d, cloth. 
PLATO. 
By CLIFTON W. COLLINS, M.A. 


Being Volume XIX. of “Ancient Classics for English 


Readers. 


V. 
In post 8vo, 9s, cloth. 


ROME OR DEATH! 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Vi. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 


Editor of the “Imperial” and the “Comprehensive " Dictionaries. 


*,* The leading object of this dictionary is to place the English Language, as far as possible, upon a sound 
Etymo!ogical basis, with the view of fixing the primary idea or root-meaning of each principal Word, after 
| which the secondary meanings are arranged so as to follow in their proper order. The Etymologies of this 
| Dictionary are original compilations, prepared expressly for tuis work. 





“This is the best etymological dictionary we have “A very valuable work, and one which, though 
yet seen at all within moderate compass.”—Spectator. | chiefly intended for the young student, will not seldom 

“The work has been remarkably well done.’"— | aid the maturs scholar."—ducational Times. 
Examiner. 


London: BLACKTE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





SAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


a) Te) Tv T ~~ ” Y > >» a ‘ >L" ~ 

SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anv SHARE LIST. 

The safest, most trustworthy, and reliab!e publications of the day. 
APRIL EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American aod Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable and safe guide, 





In 4 vols. post Svo, with Nlustrations by Sydney Hall, Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


price 26s, cloth. 


THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD, Lord LYTTON. 


Vil. 


In feap. 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 6s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK OF WEATHER FOLK- . SPOONS, 


LORE. 


Being a Collection of Proverbial Say’ngs in Various 
Languages relating to the Weather. 


By the Rev. C. SWAINSON, M.A., 
Vicar of High Hurst Wood. 


vit. 
In 4 vols. feap., 21s, cloth. 


MIDDLEMARCH. 
Ry GEORGE ELIOT. 


1X. 
CHEAPER EDITION, feap, 5s, cloth. 


FRENCH HOME LIEE. 


4 
In crown Syo, with Map and Plans, 12s, cloth. 


INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR 
OF 1857-8. 


Compiled from the Private Journals of General Sir 


Hope Grant, G.C.B, 


Together with some Explanatory Chapters by Captain 
HENRY KNOLLYS, R.A. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON 


(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ’ S, A.D. 1700, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 











TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz.. from 19s to 55s. Fenpvers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELEcTRO ForkS—Table, 24s to 33s; Dessert, 16s to29s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
» 248 to 40s; " 16s to 30s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

PAPIER Miche Tea TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £68, 95s. | BepsreAps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELEcTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 108 to £24. | ConNICE Yornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Disa Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. GASELIERS—?2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s, 
ELeEcTrO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 63, — Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s, 

*” LIQueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, | KITCHENERS, from 31t., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33, 
LAmMPs—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &, KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 






BrRONZED TEA AND COFFER URNS, from 44s, | TURNERY Goons, BeusHes, MATs, &e. 


| COAL-ScuTrLes AND Vases, Boxes, &e. TOoLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
| CLocks—English, French, and American. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
CHINA AND GLAss—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services.| HoT-wATeER FirtinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


| DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


| aa . ; a 
‘DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, * that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
| Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
| has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
| BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
| 
| 











CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered, 
| CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectua!ly checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
| CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
| CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without! Dr. M'MILuMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*I 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 
| *,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
| Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging feartu!ly, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1564. 

Sold in bottles at 1s 144, 2s 94, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
| BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
| each bottle, 
| 





| SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
| J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY) 


PO ASS. Including his Contributions tothe Eraminer. Edifed by his 
Nephew, E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. 8vo, 16s. 

“We have, perhaps, said enough to convince our readers that Lord Lytton 
#carcely exaggerated when he compared Fonblanque with Swift, and we are sure 
the contents of this volume will be read again and again by those who appreciate | 
wit and wisdom.”—Times. 

“A book to buy.” — Vanity Fair. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- | 


sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THERESA YELVERTON, Lady | 
AVONMORE, 2 vols. large post Svyo, 12s. 

Including Visits to Salt Lake and the Yosemité Valley; the Sandwich Islands ; 
China and Siam; the Straits Settlements, Sarawak; the Indian Archipelago, 
Ceylon, India, &c. 

* As we have observed already, the authoress is an adventurous and indefatigable 
traveller, and saw sufficient in the course of her wanderings to furnish material 
for a dozen ordinary books of travel. She skips all common-place bits of journey- 
ing from place to place, and only dwells upon the scenes that are best worth 
describing The authoress went quite out of the beaten tracks, hus much to tell 
that is fresh and new, and her volumes make lively reading."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and | 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran. Coleridge, Lamb, Charles 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood. Thackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &. By JoHn Truss, F.S.A., Author of * A 
Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols, crown Svo, 21s. 
A fund of agreeable reading which may be dipped into at any place or at any 
moment with the certainty of finding something worth having been brought up.”"— 
Daily News. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 


TION of Lord ELLENBOROUGH, 
Wellington. To which is prefixed, 
Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during the Affghan War. 
COLCHESTER. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 


by permission of Her Majesty, Lord 
Edited by Lord 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR. 
By ErizaA Ruy DAVIES. 3 vols. crown Svo. 

“Three volumes of thrilling interest."—Vanity Fair. 

«The authoress displays very considerable dramatic faculties,and there is a 
very marked and remarkable individuality in the book. Its effect as a whole is 
startling and even impressive. The story is weird and ghastly enough to please 
any amateur of horrors.”"—Daily News. 

“ We can fairly pronounce the book to be one of the most promising we have seen 
for many a day, and we hope that Miss Davies will give us another still better."— 
Academy. 


*‘At HER MERCY.” 


“Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


“‘NOINTENTIONS.” By Florence Marryat, 


Authoress of “ Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


By the Author of 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





REGISTRUM PALATINUM DUNELMENSE. 
Vol. IL., in royal 8yo, pp. 798, price 10s, half-bound. 


HE REGISTER of RICHARD DE KELLAWE, Lord 
Palatine and Bishop of Durham, 1314-1316. Edited by Sir T. D. Harpy, 
D.C.L., Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. Published by the authority of the 
—_ Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Olls 
Bishop Kellawe's Register contains the proceedings of his prelacy, both lay 
eal ecclesiastical, and is the earliest Register of the Palatinate of Durham. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
— MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAck. Dublin: A. 
HOM, 





PANISH WOUNDED RELIEF FUND.—A _ Committee 
has been formed for the purpose of organising an AUXILIARY AID 
SOCIETY for the RELIEF of the SICK and WOUNDED of the WAR in SPAIN, 
observing absolute impartiality between the belligerents. Communications on the 
business of the Society may be addressed to the Lord Beaumont, Ho norary Secre- 
tary, 2 Savile Row, W. Subscriptions for the Fund will be received by Messrs. 
Martin and Co., Bankers, 63 Lombard Street, E.C. A Ladies’ Committee has been 
formed for the purpose mainly of collecting contributions of Linen, Lint, Wearing 
Apparel, and Hospital Stores. Contributions and Communications may be ad- 
dressed to Mrs, J. de Murietta, 11 Kensington Palace Gardens, W., President of the 
Committee; to the Secretary, Mrs. Victoria Smith, 20 Hyde Park Terrace, W.; or 
to the Marchioness Dowager of Lothian, 15 Bruton Street, W. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
RS GABE: 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL, 
AND . 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


MESS I E L, 


72 CITY, 


in his Correspondence with the Duke of | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at every Library. 
The ASHANTEE WAR. 
|The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By S. A. Henry 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala,” 
&e., &e. 1 vol. 8vo. ™ 
WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


|The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 


Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), Author of “The Reeol- 
lections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &e. 





| 

|The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL of 

| STRAFFORD, and L rd-Lieutenant of , Ireland. By ELiz ABETH Cooper, 
-_ wage The Life of Arabella Stuart,” “ Popular History of America,” &. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. 

} A STARTLING CONFESSION, The PHANTOM GENIUS, A WORKING 

| OPERA, FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS, &e. 

| The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 

| HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8y0, 

with Portrait. [Now re ady, 


| 


| NOTICE—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, 
ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, &e. 
}ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 
Life in the Church of Eugland. By the Author of * 
1 vol. 8vo. 
“The various papers are written in the most entertaining 
useful information to those who are non-conversaut with the clastic 
Establishment.”—Court Journal. 


WATOH-NIGHT, 


of Religious 


Unorthodox London,” &e 


style, and give much 
nature of the 


NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 
| r | 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice DAvigs, D.D. In 1 vol. 8vo, 
“Mr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what 
he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volame.’"—A/heneum. 


Just ready, and will shortly be published. 


HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. 
Davies, D.D., Author of * Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London, 
1 vol. Svo. 
*,* This volume will complete the series of Dr. Davies's interesting works on 
London Religious Life. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


At every Library. 


SHALLI WIN HER? By Jamus Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War, “ Only an Ensign,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &., &c. 
3 vols. [Vow ready. 


MERRY ENGLAND. By Wittram Harrison Arns- 
worTH, Author of “ Windsor Castle,” “The Star Chamber,” * The Tower of 
London,” * Rookwood,” &c., &c, 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


MAKING the WORST of IT. 
Hopkins. In 2 vols. 


CECILY: a New Novel. 


without les ns,” * Lover and Husband, 
&e., &c. 3 vols. 


The ONLY ONE of HER 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ A Winter Tour in Spain,” 


Maurice 
" &c., &e. 





By Joun Baker 


[Now ready. 


By the Author of “ Not 


"She was Young, and He was Old,” 
[Now ready. 


By the 


3 vols. 
(Now ready. 


ONCE and FOR EVER. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” “Saved by a Woman.” [Now ready. 


MOTHER. 


&e. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOOKS, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR 
New Edition now ready. Postage free on application. 


The NEW EDITION of MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains 
| Forster's Life of Dickens, Dixon's Two Queen's, Vols. I. and IL, Memoirs of Sara 
| Coleridge, Life of Dean Alford, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Books, at 
| the lowest current prices. 
| .* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
| may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 
) MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


SEE APRIL. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Just published, crown 8vo, sewed, price One Shilling. 
HARITY: its AIMS and MEANS. By the Rev. BROOKE 
LAMBERT, Vicar of Tamworth, and late Vicar of St. Mark's, Whitechapel. 

Henry S. KinG and Co., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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“CHAPMAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. | W. ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


y IONS IN THE PRESS. | 
patency The GREAT ICE AGE, and its RELATION to the ANTIQUITY of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, | MAy. By Janes Genie, 8.8.6, F.G.S., &., of H.M.’s Geological Survey. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, Charts, and numerous I!!ustrations, 24s. 























Vou. 1, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. | “This book will mark an epoch in the scientific study of the Ice Age.”"~ 
Vor. III. (completing the Work), TWELFTA THOUSAND, Saturday Review. 
| 


5 ii | The LIFE and TIMES of Lé JUISA, QUEEN of PRUSSIA. With an 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1830 to]  lurtecom,Struh of Frumlan, Hines. Ty BH. Huoeos, author of 


1874. By the Rev. WILLIAM Nassav MOLESwortH. Cheap Edition, in 3 vols. | —« Miss Hudson has found a cxpital theme in Queen Louisa, and her book forms 
crown vo. Vol. 1 [This day. | very attractive reading. From its fine domestic tone and the nobility of its sub- 
a | ject it ought to become a common family and school-book in our country."—British 
y al s T want er 5 
f The SEVEN AGES of a VILLAGE PAUPER. | eumreerty Review. 
+@. C. T. BARTLEY, Authcr of “ One Square Mile in the East End of London.” | 7 ATVTT A Second Thousand. - 
E die gre : (This day. | WEALTH and EDUCATION. By the Rev. Cuartes Kies ey, 
$ Crown 8yo, 5s. y- . - - ae ’ 
4 | Canon of Westminster. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
Be TY = ~ , >| “Those who see the importance of translating the precepts of physiology from 
ip DAHOME Y . By J. A. SK ERTCHLY. Demy | a scientific ‘tongue not understanded of the people’ into plain and forcible English, 
hI 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 21s. may well rejoice that Mr. Kingsley has taken up the cause.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
| “A most original and suggestive book."—British Quarterly Review. 


a TW » | ta ta 7 > . a) ee 7 , 
PHINEAS REDUX. By Anrnony TROLLOPE. | ovr INHERITANCE in the GREAT PYRAMID. By Professor ©. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s. Ptazzt SMyTH, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 
¢ including all the most important Discoveries up to the Present Time. Post 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS.  Propte’s | Svo, with 17 Explanatory Plates, 18s, 
} Sixth Edition. 
| AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., and Memoir by his 
Sons, the Rev. D. K. Gutnnrigand C.J. Gurarig, M.A, Vol. I. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
| 


EDITION. 
WILHELM MEISTER. Vol. IIL, crown 8vo, 2s. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. Ixcuvsrraten | WILKES, SHERIDAN, FOX: the Opposstion under George the Third. 


ne Ry W. F. Rak, Author of * Westward by Rail,” Translator of “ Taine’s Notes 
LiBRARY EDITION. 7 en - on England,” &e. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vol. IL, demy Svo, 10s. | “Mr. Rae writes with vigour and grace, hasa fine eye for characteristics and traits 


| that illustrate each other. He has by means of these three biographies drawn a 
masterly sketch of a trans'tion time in English polities, when popular rights were 


Oo I yATr >r a4 JATIN ~ ¢ . . 
FIRESIDE EN rER TAIN M EN | 5S ; a Ser 1¢cs of anew declared and secured."—Sritish Qaarterdy Review. 
Interesting Tales. By Professor GIOVANNI GUERINI. Demy S8vo, ls 6d, | Secona Edition. 
ata TXT a — a > IVAN de BIRON; or, the Russian Court in the Middle of the Last 
LADY ANNA. By Antony Trooper. Re- |" ’Centary, ny the ‘Autor of * Friends in Cocil.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
printed from the Fortnightly Review, 2 vols. “Tt is full of the must original and most delicate touches."—/all Mall Gazette. 

) ’ r Op 7h Tu . sarerin. | Y MNS, selected from FABER. y R. Pearsacr §3 . Crown 8v 
HALE a LIF E. By GEORGE Weprpe DASEN r, aig Jrpnoran & m FABER. By R. Pearsaty Suirn. Crown 8vo, 
Author of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” 3 vols, foe - yes 2 sae ; — 

FACTA NON VERBA; a Comparison between Catholic and Protestant 
T i a TN @ ya | y rity in Englan by af hor of * Contrasts.” srown 8vo, 5s, 
TW O Rie kB W OODEN SHOKS. By OvIDA. | Charity in England, By the Author of yntrast Crown 8yo, 5s 
7 Second Thousand. 
= ane “a a‘ HEALTH: a Handbook for Households and Schools. By Dr. Epwarp 
NO ALTERNATIVE. sy Annie THOMAS |, Smrtn, FS. Crown seo, with Mustrations, ptive 38 6d. 
9 vols. | Just the work that was required, simple in style, clear and direct, and meeting 
“ah ei | a want of great maguitude.”—Z/nquirer. 
a) . i me Pal > ’ ‘ x | cas 
ROSETEAGUE. By Mrs. Bray. 2 vols |, _ Second Edition. : 
° [Next week The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the Revocation of the Edict of 
a * : Nantes; with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL SMILES, 
. a iia ae os Author of “ Self-Help.” Crown 8vo, 10s 6.1. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. | “Nobody can read it without interest, without loving and admiring those whose 
struggles and hardships the author paints so well, or without feeling a wish to 
; resemble them.’ —Athenwam. 

MESSRS. BELL S PUBLICATIONS. ADULTERATIONS of FOOD; with Short Processes for their 
—_—— Detection. By ROWLAND J, ArcHeRr_ey, Ph.D, F.C.S, Small 8vo, with 

Illustrations, 2s 6d. 
“A useful and timely compilation, having, in very small! dimensions, a large 


My GARDEN : its Plan and Culture "9 together amount of valuable iuformation, of great importance to the public."—Pall Mali 


» | Gazette, 
< | Twelfth Edition. 
MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By Avaustus J.C. Hare, 2 vols 


Crown S8yvo, 10s 6d, 








Second Edition, revised, imp. 8vo, 21s. 


with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S.  Lllustrated with more than 1,500 Engravings ou Wood. 













With Portrait from Medallion by Wedgwood, 12mo, 5s. crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 21s, 
> . a > »p T ° ° . a ro , 
MEMOIR of Mrs. BARBAULD; including The ALTON SERMONS. By. the late Avousrus Wiwam Harr. 
Letters and Notices of her Family and Friends. By her Great-Niece, ANNA New Edition. 1 vol., uniform with “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” crown 8yo, 
LETITIA LE BRETON. 10s 6d, 





HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL SISTERS. ty Frorence S. Lees, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d (fifth thousand). - 
Superintendent of the Ambulance of H.R.1. the Crown Princess of Germany 


NIN . Te . 
The LIFE and LABOURS of the late Mr. for the Wounded in the late Franco-German War. Edited by Professor H. 
BRASSEY. By Sir Anrnur HEwps, K.C.B. Dedicated, by permission, to Her W. ACLAND, M.D. Post 8v0, 5s. 

Majesty the Queen. | “Tt is not more remarkable for its high tone and elevated standard of duty, than 
| for the care and precision with which it treats of the many small matters that 
may be made contributory to the comfort and well-being of the sick, No nurse, 
Te r however skilful, could read it without profit, and it should be not only in the 
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